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PRE«*ACE 



In his experience as teacher a^d superintendent 
of schools, it became evident to the author, many 
years ago, that there was something fundamentally 
wrong in the ordinary methods of teaching reading, 
writing, and spelling. Viewed from the standpoint 
of economy, the result bore no just ratio to the time 
and effort devoted to these branches; and viewed 
from the stand-point of education, the first years of 
instruction seemed imperfect and unsatisfactory. 
This conviction, which he shared with many teach- 
ers throughout the country, led to examination and 
experiment. 

In 1858 the phonetic system was introduced into 
the schools of Syracuse, N. Y., and for a time it was 
thought that the true method of teaching children 
to read had been discovered. After a trial of five 
years, however, it was seen that while pupils learned 
to read by this method m inut*,U less time vl>a;i> usual, 
and attained a high state of excellency . in articula- 
tion, their reading was nearly as m<K:kivmc»k 'jss. \i^ 
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fore, and few of them became good spellers. The 
two systems of analysis, phonic and graphic, had so 
little in common that permanent confusion was pro- 
duced in the mind. 

The word method, next tried, was much more 
productive of good results than any that had pre- 
ceded it ; yet by this method words were treated as 
units, independent of sentences, and reading almost 
of necessity became a series of independent pronun- 
ciations, perpetuating the mechanical results of the 
old methods. 

These experiments and their result led to further 
investigation, especially in the line of psychology. 
From a close observation of the action of the mind, 
and of the relations of language to thought, it was 
seen that the unit of thinking is a thought, and 
therefore that the unit of expression is a sentence. 
The obvious deduction was, that the sentence ought 
to be made the basis of reading. 

In 1870 a series of experiments was instituted in 
tlio schools of Binghamton, N. Y., to subject this 
theory to a practical .test..; jljlie results far exceeded 
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PREFACE V 

unexpected and gratifying. It is safe to assume 
that the problem how to teach these branches sue- 
cessfuUy has been solved. 

This little manual is substantially a record of the 
plans adopted, and of the principles involved in these 
experiments at Binghamton. It is published with 
the hope that it may prove a help to those who have 
no time or opportunity for original experiment, and 
an incentive to further investigation in this direc- 
tion. 

The author hereby expresses his obUgations to his 
friend James Johonnot, for valuable assistance in 
the final preparation of this work. The large ex- 
perience of this gentleman as an educator, and his 
sound judgment in all matters of education, were 
constantly laid under contribution when this prob- 
lem was worked out. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, January 1, 1881. 
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Goethe says, " Let no man thiuk he can conquer 
the errors of his youth. If he has grown up in 
enviable freedom, surrounded by beautiful and 
worthy objects ; if his masters have taught him 
what he first ought to know for more easily com- 
prehending what follows; if his first operations 
have been so guided that, without altering his hab- 
its, he can more easily accomplish what is excellent 
in the future ; then such a one will lead a purer, a 
more perfect and happier life than another man 
who has wasted his youth in opposition and error." 

This statement is an admirable summary of our 
most advanced ideas concerning education. In our 
educational processes we have but to ascertain the 
manner and order in the use of intellectual faculties 
and power in performing real life work, and then 
guide and direct the study of the youth, that thr 
may acquire the use of their powers in the sai 
manner and order. 

Some years since, while engaged in a busin< 
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that brought me in contact with large numbei-s of 
Uterary, business, and professional men, I instituted 
a series of inquiries in regard to their habits of read- 
ing, writing, and spelling. From the answers re- 
ceived several items of interest were evolved. 

First, Spelhng. My question was ''When in 
doubt in regard to the spelling of a word, how do 
you assure yourself?" The answer, in substance, 
was, '' I write the word, arid when it looks right, I 
assume it is correct." Upon further questioning, 
they were unanimous in the statement that they had 
adopted this method as a necessity after they had 
left school and entered upon the active duties of life. 
Only three or four, out of some hundreds questioned, 
thought of the word as they had learned it from the 
spelling book, and these were teachers. 

Second, Reading. In regard to reading I found 
that most of those who had learned to read in school 
were slow readers, pronouncing the word mentally, 
if not aloud. Many found it diflicult to take in the 
author's meaning without pronouncing the words 
audibly.. On the other hand, those who had learned 
to read at an early period before attending school, 
and many of whom could not remember the time 
they could not read, were rapid x^^dst^. Tt^^^ ^^^ 
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would pass over the page with little or no conscious- 
ness of the words, and they would take in the 
thought of the author much more rapidly than if 
the words were pronounced. These persons had 
acquired the art of reading without conscious eflFort 
on their part or on the part of others. Such persons 
could always spell, and they were able to detect a 
misspelled word in the most rapid reading. They 
were also usually fluent writers. 

Third, Penmanship. The results of observation 
and inquiry in regard to penmanship were equally 
interesting. Persons who do much of original com- 
position are seldom good penmen. I have never 
found a person who composed in the hand taught 
and practised in school. Most who practised some 
one of the conventional systems for years in schools, 
abandoned it when called upon to perform real 
work, only to acquire a hand ugly in appearance, 
and difficult to decipher. 

The conclusions drawn from these facts are : — 
First. That the methods in spelling and pen- 
manship, upon which so much time and labor have 
been bestowed in the school, are laid aside the mo- 
ment the student enters upon the active duties of 
life ; and that for the performance of these duties 
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he is obliged to form new habits under the most 
unfavorable circumstances. 

Second. That there is suflBcient uniformity in the 
methods practised in after hfe, and adopted without 
instruction, to warrant the assumption that they arc 
best adapted to real work, and therefore should re- 
ceive attention from educators. 

Third, That in reading, the work of the school, 
with all its rules and systems, is immeasurably in- 
ferior in results to the unsystemized and incidental 
work of the home. 

Fourth. That where habits have been established 
by school drill they often prove hinderances rather 
than helps, and ever after there is vain endeavor to 
escape from their thraldom. 

It is in view of these facts, more or less distinctly 
recognized, that experiments are being extensively 
made to bring our schools more into harmony with 
the real activities of mature years ; to give to the 
pupil not only the tools of knowledge, but the 
mastering of the use of these tools in the discovery 
of knowledge and its application to human purposes, 
precisely as he must do in any vocation to which h^ 
may apply himself. 

The design of this manual is to aid \v\ ^^^^ ^'^'^^ 
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It is hoped it may prove a help to many teachei 

who have long been conscious of the defects of tl 

old systems, but have not had time or opportunit 

to work out a method satisfactory to themselve 

The methods here presented are not merely theore 

ical. They were elaborated after careful study an 

then subjected to experiment and correction, and i 
here given they are such as have survived the o 

deal and have borne abundant fruit. 

It is believed that parents will find here a simp' 

process of teaching reading, writing, and compositio 

to their children which will cause little interruptio 

of the daily duties. Indeed the well regulated hon: 

is without doubt the best primary school. 
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CHAPTER I 



FIRST PRINCIPLES 

Definition, Reading consists : — first, in gaining 
the thoughts of an author from written or printed 
language : — ^second, in giving oral expression to these 
thoughts in the language of the author, so that the 
same thoughts are conveyed to the hearer. 

It is important that this two-fold function of read- 
ing should be fully recognized. The first, or silent 
reading, is the fundamental process. It is often 
, called " reading to one's self," a phrase significant 
as indicating a wrong conception of the true end to 
be accomplished. The second, oral reading, or 
"reading aloud," is entirely subordinate to silent 
reading. While oral expression is subject to laws 
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of its own, its excellence depends uj)oii the succej 
of the reader in comprehending tlie thought of tl 
author. The importance of these distinctions is £ 
great that I will consider them in detail. 

Silent, or Eye Reading. It is scarcely possibl 
to exaggerate the importance of correct " eye reac 
ing ; " — of the ability to look over the written c 
printed page, and, with the least possible consciou 
ness of the words used, fully to comprehend tl] 
tlioughts expressed. 

A common process is indicated by the expressioi 
'* reading to one's self." This means the translatio 
of written into oral language. The reader eith 
pronounces each word so that lie can actually he 
it, or he thinks of the pronunciation. In either c 
the thought is not formed in his mind direc 
through the written language, but indirectly d 
the written words have been changed into oral 
pression. This process is slow and laborious, i 
comes painful when long continued ; and its 
tice will account for the antipathy which so 
persons have to reading books and articles o 
siderable length. 

The object in teaching should be to mak( 
pupil an eye reader, — ^to give him the abilitv 
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directly through the written expression to the mean- 
ing, or to detect at once the unknown elements that 
prevent the accomplishment of this object. 

A New Use of the Eye. The ordinary function of 
the eye is to take in the visible characteristics of ob- 
jects. This is the use to which all children have 
become accustomed, and they form judgments in ac- 
cordance with perfect confidence. No child doubts 
his ability to distinguish his friends, his toys, or any 
object to which he may direct his attention. Through 
this sense, aided by touch, he comes into possession 
of most of his knowledge of the external world. The 
knowledge so obtained is direct and tangible. 

With hearing it is different. While the ear rec- 
ognizes sound as sound, it has been accustomed from 
the earliest period to recognize thought through the 
sound of oral language, until the thought becomes 
primary in one's consciousness, and the sound of 
language secondary. Indeed, language becomes so 
purely representative of thought, that, as sound, it 
scarcely appeals to consciousness. The child associ- 
ates speech with thouglits divined from his experi- 
ence, and never regards it as having a separate 
existence. The words he hears ci^vokcvs. \k\wcy.^>5v» 
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into conscious activity, and he in turn is impelled 
to express his thought by the use of words. 

The child has come into possession of his powers, 
both of thought and of expression, by a gradual and 
unconscious process. He has simply been shaped by 
his surroundings. By association vnih those who 
talk, he has acquired the power of understanding 
speech and of speaking. The kind of speech w^hicli 
he hears, )^hether perfect or imperfect, he repro- 
duces. 

This fact should be distinctly understood and re- 
alized. The powers of speech and of understanding 
what is said, both come to the child by a process so 
simple and natural that he is conscious of no effort 
to acquire them. Speech, objectively considered, is 
only a combination of sounds uttered in quick suc- 
cession, having not the slightest resemblance to the 
thoughts represented ; but by the child it is under- 
stood with exactness and uttered with precision. The 
whole complicated process is matured without effort, 
and without the intervention of teachers. 

To make the eye perform the office of the ear, and 
the hand tliat of the organs of the voice, is the prob- 
lem tliat presents itself in attempting to teach a child 
to read and to write. The vital point is so to change 



the function of the eye that it will look upon written 
or printed characters, not as objects to be recognized 
for their own sake, but as directly calling past ex- 
periences into conscious bemg, and so becoming rep- 
resentative of thought. All the efforts of the teacher 
should be directed to tliis end. 

At this point our education has often failed. The 
process of translating the written language into 
speech is so slow and difficult that a large share of 
the pupils of our schools are condemned to compara- 
tive ignorance. The words as they appear have no 
meaning to them. One who has acquired the power 
of directly receiving thought from the printed page, 
is endowed with a new intellectual faculty. His 
eye flashes along the pages of a book, and he com- 
prehends whole sentences at a glance. It would not 
do to say that these rapid readers do not understand 
what they read. The fact is they understand much 
better than the slow reader. The mental power, be- 
ing relieved from the necessity of translating, con- 
centrates itself upon the thought, and the thought 
is understood and remembered. Our endeavor 
should be to give the pupils this power of eye read- 
ing from the first, so that they may continually 
profit by it and have no evil habits* \iCi Q>N^"t^<3«^^. 
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Oral Reading. When the habit of sight readin 
is acquired, oral reading will need but little attei 
tion. The oral expression is subordinate to corre< 
eye reading, and its acquisition is largely incidenta 
When the pupil has power to take in the though 
from the printed page directly, he will have bi 
little diflBculty in giving it proper oral expression i 
the language of the author. The pupil, being uud( 
the control of the thought obtained, must read tl 
thought as naturally as he speaks. 

In oral reading there are always two parties, tl 
readers and the hearers. It is as important tlit 
pupils should be taught to obtain thoughts by listei 
ing as by reading ; and to this end the other men 
bers of the class should close their books while or 
is reading, the test of the value of the exercise bciii 
their ability to reproduce the thoughts which tlu 
have heard. 

Writing. While the pupil is acquiring this no 
use of the eye, and learning to read in the true si 
nificance of that term, he should be taught to writ 
This process is simply the production of the for 
which represent tliought, and which quicken thoi 
in him. While silent reading is analogous to 
taining thought from the speech of others, it slu 
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be SO presented to the pupil that he acquires it un- 
consciously while endeavoring to express his thought, 
and the exercise should be continued until the habit 
is formed of the hand responding as directly as the 
voice to the mind and to the mandates of the will. 

First Principle. The first principle to be ob- 
served in teaching written language is that " things 
are cognized as wholes.'^ Language follows this 
law. Although it is taught by an indirect process, 
still, in its external characteristics, it follows the law 
of other objects. 

The question arises, what is the whole? or what 
is the unit of expression ? It is now quite generally 
conceded that we have no ideas not logically associ- 
ated with others. In other words, thoughtSy com- 
plete in their relations, are the materials in the mind 
out of which the complex relations are constructed. 

It being admitted that the thought is the unit of 
thinking, it necessarily follows that the sentence is the 
unit of expression. One can assure himself of the 
correctness of this view by watching tlie oj)erations 
of a little child, even before it is able to talk. You 
may give such a child any direction which you ex- 
pect will control its action, and leave out any part 
of the sentence that is essential to \\s> q.qtkv^^^^^s'^^'s^^ 
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and the child will not be influenced by it. It 
true that elliptical expressions are sometimes use( 
but the missing portions are supplied in the min( 
before action is produced. Let any one attempt 1 
remember a series of words so arranged as to e: 
press no complete thought, and he will see how al 
solutely we are dependent upon the logical arrang 
mcnt of language. A speaker will have no difl 
culty in making himself understood in any j)art • 
a large room, if he addresses the audience in co] 
nected and logical discourse. No one listening wi 
be conscious of losing a single word of what is sai( 
But let the same reader attempt to read the nam 
of a dozen persons, ox give a list of disconnectc 
words, and he will hardly be able to pronounce the 
with sufficient distinctness to be understood, withoi 
repetition. 

Second Principle. A second principle is, we a 
quire a knowledge of the parts of an object by fii 
considering it as a whole. Repeated recognitions 
veal the cliaracteristics of the whole, so as to sepa 
it from other things. We descend from the con 
plation of the whole to the parts that compose 
whole. OtlicrAvise the parts would be more distir 
rcmcmhcred than the wliole. But this is cent 
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to experience. We have no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing one person from another, but if called upon to 
state exactly in what this difference consists we 
should be at a loss for a satisfactory reply, unless 
we have made the matter an object of special atten- 
tion. 

That words are no exception to this rule is ob- 
vious from the almost universal practice of writing 
out the word and looking at it as a whole to deter- 
mine whether it is properly spelled. We have more 
confidence in our judgment of the appearance of a 
word as a whole, than in our ability to reproduce 
it in detail, notwithstanding this latter method is 
the one in which we have been drilled. 

The sentence, when properly taught, will, in like 
manner, be understood as a whole, better than if 
presented in detail. The order indicated is, first 
the sentence, then the words, and then the letters. 
The sentence being first presented as a whole, the 
words are discovered," and after that the letters com- 
posing the words. 

Third Principle. The third principle is that 
while language, oral or written, follows the laws of 
other objects so far as its material characteristics are 
concerned, it differs from othct o\i\<5ie\a» ^\NSL$)Afc^ '^'^'^^ 
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their own sake, by being representative in its cha 
acter. While it is to be recognized, it must be s 
recognized as to make the thought expressed by 
the conscious object of attention. 

In oral speech this is already the case. The wri 
ten language is to be so acquired that the same n 
suits will follow. To do this, it must be taught 1) 
an indirect process. The language must be learnc 
while the attention is directed to the thought it rc] 
resents. 

RECAPITULATION 

First. — Things are recognized as wholes. 

Second. — Parts are recognized while contemplatiii 
the wholes. 

Third. — ^The whole or unit in language is tl: 
sentence. 

Fourth. — Words, as parts of a sentence, are di 
covered while recognizing the sentence. 

Fifth. — Letters are discovered while contemplatir 
words. 

Sixth. — Language, especially written language, 
to be learned indirectly, while the attention- is ( 
rected to the thought expressed. 

Practical Hints. Before attempting reading, 
child sliould be able to use language with considcj 
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ble care and fluency. Few children attain this 
power before the age of six years. The child must 
also be made to feel at home in the school room and . 
in the presence of his teacher. Without this free- 
dom, the teacher can never judge correctly concern- 
ing the mental condition of the child. The timidity 
and self-consciousness of pupils when first entering 
school, cannot be overcome by direct teaching. The 
change of condition from home to school should be 
made as slight as possible, and the teacher should 
study to. enter into the thoughts and feeling of the 
child. When sympathy is fully established between 
teacher and pupil, and the pupil feels as unrestrained 
as at home, the conditions for successful teaching 
are secured. 

The class should be as devoid of formality and 
constraint as is consistent with the successful work- 
ing of the school. Order for order's sake is not de- 
sirable. Requiring pupils to *' toe the mark "or to 
assume any precise attitude distracts their attention 
from the lesson m hand, and tends to make machines 
of them and to deprive them of all spontaneity in 
action. 

Children of ordinary health and intelligence are 
always active. To compel o[uiet fot ^xrj ^"orcL^^^t- 
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able time is to do violence to child nature. Neglect- 
ing to provide for natural and necessary exercise is 
to convert the school room into a prison house. The 
mistake is often made of making education consist 
of repression instead of development, and natural .] 
activities indispensable to achievements are ruth- 
lessly sacrificed to an ideal discipUne, where quiet 
must be maintained at all hazards. 

Slates and pencils are acknowledged necessities, 
and as the child acquires the use of his powers they 
will be in constant requisition. Provision should 
also be made for the unconstrained zeroise of the 
pupils, that will interest them and not disturb the 
school. A vacant comer in the school room, or a 
platform raised a few inches above the floor and 
supplied with blocks for the children to play with, 
would meet this demand. Building blocks may be 
easily and cheaply obtained by taking a common 
board dressed on both sides, three-fourths of an inch 
thick, and sawing it into strips one and one-half 
inches wide. These strips should then be sawed into 
pieces three inches long, giving to the blocks the 
relative proportion of bricks. A few pieces should 
be left six inches long, and a few of the common 
bricks sawed in two, to give variety to the combina- 
tions made. 
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EXERCISES BEFORE BOOKS ARE USED 



FIRST STEP 

The object of this step is to awaken tliought iu the 
miud of tho child by means of objects, and to give to 
the thought complete oral expression. 

The teacher should be provided with a number of 
objects such as may be readily handled. At first 
those only should be used that will admit of the use 
of the article a before the name. 

With Objects In Hand. First. — Let the teacher 
and each pupil take an object in hand. 

The teacher will call upon one of tho pui)ils to tell 
what he has, and in reply the pupil will probably 
hold up the object and pronounce its name. 

Teacher — " Jane, what have you ? " 

Jane- — ' ' A pencil. ' ' 

Teacher — " Who has a j^encil ? '' 

Jane — '* I have." 

Teacher — " Now tell mo all about it." 

(23) 
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Jane — " I have got a j^encil." 

Teacliei* — " Very well. But will one of you tell 
nie what he has, and leave out the word ' got ' ? ' 

Charles — " I have a knife." 

Teaclwi* — "That is right. Now Jane will try 
again. Tell me what you have." 

Jaiie — " I have a pencil." 

It is best to secure the proper expression from the 
children, though it may take some time. But if 
the teacher fails in this, she will hold up her own 
object, and say, " I have a book." Then call upon 
one of the children, who will very likely respond 
proj^erly, *' I have a knife." 

The form of exi3ression once obtained, there will 
be very little difficulty in obtaining the similar ex- 
pressions from each member of the class. Let each 
hold up his object and tell what he has. This done, 
let the children change objects, and repeat the exer- 
cise, telling what each one has. 

Second — Next let two or three children take hold 
of the same object, and let one of them make the 
statement, *' AVe have a doll." 

At first, the children may be inclined to continue 
the old form of expression, and the teacher may be 
obliged to take hold of the object and make the 
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proper statement, but the children will readily take 
the hint. Now, vary tliis form with the fii'st, until 
the children will instantly respond with the proper 
expression. 

Third — Let one jm^ul hold an object and call upon 
another to make the statement If a boy has the 
object,- the response will be '* He has a knife ; " if a 
girl, "She has a pencil." 

Fourth — ^The teacher will hold an object, and the 
pupil will make the statement to the teacher, " You 
have a map." 

Mfih — ^Two or more members of the class will 
hold an object, and one of the othei's will make the 
statement to the teacher, or to the remainmg mem- 
bers of the class, " They have a book." 

These forms of expression will be repeated and 
changed in their order until there is no confusion or 
tendency to error in expression. The children 
should instantly respond wdth the appropriate ex- 
pression. 

Each teacher will select such objecls as the cir- 
cumstances may require. The following list may 
serve as a hint to the kind of objects whicli may be 
used. Wlien the object cannot be used, a toy or 
picture representing it may be substituted. 
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Book, slate, pencil, paper, kuife, string, board, 
chalk, desk, seat, table, door, window, hat, cap, boot, 
shoe, clock, watch, doll, match, wood, stove, girl, 
boy, man, woman, house, barn, dog, cat, cow, horse, 
rat, pig, sheep, glass, nail, etc. 

In regard to words other than the names of famil- 
iar objects, the book which is to be used should be 
taken as a guide. 

With the Object in Sight. First — Place an ob- 
ject before the class, and call upon a cliild to tell ; 
what he sees, and he will respoijd, " I see a hat." 

Let another speak for liimself and his companions 
^ with " We see a clock." Introduce the other pro- ; 
nouns with the verb see, as in the previous exercises. ^ 
Next introduce other verbs. A girl walks across 
the floor, and the expression, " She walks," is elic- 
ited. A boy will run, and the expression, "He 
runs," will be obtained. 

Second — Introduce the names of the different 
members of the class, and use them in the place of 
the pronouns in the j^revious exercises. Secure va- 
riety by using different verbs, as, " John sees the 

clock," " Susan heard the watch tick," " James ran 

• ■• . 

home." 

77^eW— Call attention to qualities of objects and 
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secure the appropriate expression, as, "John has a 
large book," " Jennie has a white cat," " The black 
dog barks." 

The following list of qualifying adjectives is given 
by way of suggestion. 

Black, white, red, yellow, blue, green, brown, 
large, small, little, big, good, bad, lazy, bright, tall, 
short, hard, soft, rough, smooth, pleasant, light, 
heavy, dark, etc. 

Fourth — Call attention to the position of object, 
and secure the proper expression, as, " The book is 
under the desk," "The bird flew over the tree." 
Continue this exercise until the more common prep- 
ositions have been used. 

With one or more objects, expressions containing 
conjunctions and the plural form of the verb may 
be obtained, as, "A slate and a book are on the 
table," " John and Charles run," etc. 

In general, any form of expression in common use 
may be obtained from the children by forming the 
proper concrete relations. These exercises constitute 
lessons in constructive language or composition, and 
should be continued until the children respond read- 
ily with the expression representing the exact rela- 
tions of the things to which their attention i«.Q,^lk&<i., 
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This exercise may be varied by introducing object 
lessons with such simple descriptions as the children 
themselves may give. The children should also be 
encouraged to tell in complete sentences what they 
see out of school, on their way to and from school, 
and at home. They should give accounts of any in- 
teresting event which has happened to them, or 
which they may have observed. These exercises 
are especially valuable as preparing for the next 
step. 

SECOND STEP 

The object of this step is to awaken in the nfiind of 
the child the exact thought contained in oral ex- 
pression, and to lead him to make the appropriate 
concrete representation. 

In observation we pass from the thought to the ex- 
pression ; in reading, from the expression to the 
thought. This step is to make clear that thought 
may be obtained from oral expression, as prepara- 
tory to the final step of obtaining thoughts from 
written expression. 

The teacher will make a statement, as, "I have a 
knife,'' and will then ask, '' What do I have?" 
J^upil — "You have a knife," 
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Teacher — *'How do you know that I have a 
knife?" 

Pupil — "You said so." 

The teacher will show the knife to confirm the 
statement. 

The teacher will next call upon different mem- 
bers of the class to state what each has, confining 
the inquiries at first to objects at hand, and produc- 
ing the object to confirm the statement. 

Passing away from visible objects the childreii 
may be called upon to tell what they have at home. 
John may say, " I have a large, black dog," and 
Jane, " I have a nice doll." The thoughts formed 
in the minds of the children are as vivid and as true 
as though verified by the production of the real ob- 
ject. 

This step is a short one, and will require only a 
few exercises to accomplish its object. 

THIRD STEP 

The object of this step is to awaken in the mind 
of the child the exact thought contained in written 
expression, and to enable him to express the thought 
in the language used. This is Reading. 

While of necessity, in reading, the ex\»Y<$^^\«^^^<Jir 
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cedes the thought, no lesson will be a success where 
the expresfiion fails to awaken the thougl)t. The 
order in the third step is the same as in the second, 
with the substitution of written for oral expression. 

The teacher goes to the board, and in a clear, 
bold hand writes a sentence, as : "I have a knife." 
The pupils see the writing, but of course do not 
know what it means. The teacher will call a pupil 
and put a knife into his hands, and the pupil in re- 
sponse to the impulse which is the result of previous 
training will instantly hold up the knife and say, 
'* I have a knife." 

The teacher writes another sentence, as, "I have 
a pencil," and puts the object in the hands of an- 
other child, who will respond, " I have a pencil." 

The teacher will proceed in the same way until j 
several children have objects in their hands, repre- { 
senting as many sentences upon the board. 

The teacher wall next call upon the first child to 
point out and read his sentence, which he will read- 
ily do, as he still holds the object in his hand. 

Each child, in turn, will be called upon to point 
out and read his particular sentence. Wlien several • 
are written upon the board, some child may forgets *' 
which represents his statement, in which case the ', 
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teacher will take the pointer and pass it over the 
sentence fr6m left to right. The child will point 
out the sentence in the same manner, at the same 
time giving the oral expression. The pupil should 
not be allowed to guess, but when he hesitates, the 
teacher should point out the sentence for him. 

Next, the pupils may exchange objects, and point 
out the sentence that expresses the new order o^ 
things under the same condition as before. It may 
be necessary frequently to erase sentences before the 
lesson is finished, but this will prove a help rather 
than a hindrance, as the pupil will more readily ob- 
serve and remember the sentences by seeing them 
written. 

^ These lessons are to be continued day after day. 
care being taken to vary the order and the objects, 
so that the children cannot recall the sentences by 
their location. The teacher's faith and patience may 
be severely tried, but steady progress is made. Each 
repetition strengthens and deepens the impression, 
until the association of the thought with its written 
representative is firmly made. 

The objects used should be kept upon a table in 
sight and reach of the pupils. When a new sen- 
tence is written, the teacher may hand U\^ Q>Vi\<y^\ic^ 
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the child, or point it out, allowing the pupil to take 
it himself. By varying the exercises in this man- 
ner, great activity may be secured on the part of the . 
class. 

A little further along the teacher may wait to 
give the pupils an opportunity to select the object 
without its being pointed out. When a child raises 
his hand and expresses a desire to do this, it shows 
that he has read the sentence, and is acting in obe- 
dience to the impulse occasioned by a comprehen- 
sion of the thought. The oral reading follows as a 
natural consequence. 

The tr3ang point is now past. One after another 
will follow the example of the first, and read the 
sentences as they are written, independent of aid 
from the teacher. The child will indicate that he 
has read the sentence by raising his hand, and then, 
when permission is given, by selecting the proper 
object and "making it true," as the childl*en ex- 
press it, and by reading the sentence aloud with the 
object in hand. 

An emulation will probably be excited, and each 
child will try to be the first to read. This may lead 
to guess-work on the part of the child, which the 
teacher will at once try to repress. The raising of '^ 
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the hand should be permitted ouly when the sen- 
tence has been read and the thought understood. 

It is an easy matter to raise a false enthusiasm, 
indicated by raising the hand, snapping the fingers, 
rising from the seat, and various exclamations. 
These manifestations should be repressed, and that 
real enthusiasm stimulated which comes from cer^ 
tauaty of results. 

When a child reads a sentence from the board, he' 
should indicate it by the pointer. At first the pupil 
will probably switch the pointer across the sentence 
and -read it hurriedly at the same moment. These 
are symptoms of natural and healthful action, in- 
dicating that the thought is in the mind, and that 
the sentence is the unit of ex2)ression. The motion 
and utterance are simply in obedience to theimjmlse 
to speak the sentence as a unit. A little experience 
will serve to' correct all tluit needs correction. 

Variety in Expression. In using the first form 
of the sentence, as, *^I luive a l)ook,'' and changing 
the object, the tendency on the part of the pupils 
will be to look only to the final word to determine 
the sentence. This should be corrected by changing 
the subject as well. 

In the next changes, follow the order of the Fvv«t 
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Step, introducing cautiously the common i:)ronouns, 
adjectives, verbs, prepositions, and conjunctions. 
The names of the members of the class and the 
numerals up to ten should be early introduced. For 
suggestive lists, see explanation under First Step. 

Words are always used in their connections and 
made familiar by repetition in the expression of 
various shades of thought. 

Analysis. Soon after children begin to read sen- 
tences, it will be found that they recognize indi- 
vidual words. From the study of a sentence as a 
whole they have discovered the elements or words 
of which the sentence is composed. 

The use the child makes of the words at this time 
is peculiar. He evidently recognizes them, but has 
no impulse to pronounce them separately, or at all, 
until the sense is complete in his own mind. If, 
when the sentence is written, a strange word be pres- ' 
ent, he will make no effort to read any jmrt of it. 
When the unknown word is explained and the sense 
thereby made complete, he will read naturally and 
without hesitation. 

This is a most healtliful indication, and is a sure 
guide to the teacher in regard to the steps to be 
taken. It points out the exact difficulty which the 
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child encounters, and enables the teacher to remove 
the difficulty with the greatest economy of time and 
energy. The introduction of new words is placed 
entirely within the control of the teacher, and tlie 
vocabulary of the pupil may be extended in any 
desirable direction. Care must be taken that the 
more active pupils do not monopolize the time, de- 
priving the other members of the class of their share 
of the benefits. 

As words become recognized as such, and their 
meaning understood from their office in the sen- 
tence, it may be well to write them upon a section 
of the board set apart for that purpose, so that the 
pupils may refer to them in their constructive work, 
and be sure of the correct forms. These lists are for 
reference and no other purpose. • 

Writing. Early in this step some, if not all, of 
the children will have the impulse to write. This 
should be encouraged. The first efforts will be di- 
directed to copying what they see written upon the 
board, but as the thought expressed is present in 
their minds they are in reality writing to express 
their thoughts. The first productions will of neces- 
sity be rude, but by a few jud\c\Qv\"s» V^xg^^ *^^ct 
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muscles will be brought under proper control, prin-^ 
cipally through their own exertions. 

Tlie slates should be ruled to serve as a guide to 
the size of the letters. A few directions may be 
given in regard to holding the pen, the slant and 
size of letters, but not enough to distract the atten- 
tion of the pupil from the thoughts he is endeavor- 
ing to express. In this way the children may at- 
tain great excellence in writing at an early j^eriod, 
and at the same time their penmanship will be as 
markedly individual as their faces. 

Letters. While directing the writing the teacher 
will speak of the letters as though they were known 
to the pupils, showing the size of the m's, t's, Ts, 
etc., and it will soon be discovered that the j^upils 
can distinguish the letters and name them. This 
end has been accomplished without calling direct at- 
tention to them, and by the operation of the same 
mental laws that caused them to distinguish wordsr 

Constructive Work. One of the most important 
educational ends is the ability to express thouglit 
clearly and fluently in writing. By the method h^re 
given the pupils early acquire this ability, and 
thougli the thoughts at first are simj^le, the mode of 
expressing Wicm may be made perfect. Writing 
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compositions is made as natural and easy as conver- 
Siition, and the practice of reading compositions will 

^ make true intellectual reading more easy and cer- 
tain. 

Criticism. By this method, drill as it is com- 
monly practised is entirely dispensed with. The 
thought is the first object of attention, and if this be 
clear, the expression will be natural and correct. 
Any obscurity, either from the use of a new word, 
from the construction of the sentence, or from not 
understanding the relations expressed, will manifest 
itself in the inability of the child to read, or in his 
giving expression to a different thought. 

The eflfort of the teacher in such cases must be di- 
rected to clearing up the thoughts. If the word is 
new and the idea familiar, calling attention to the 
idea will suggest tlie word or its equivalent. If the 
idea and the word are both new, the teacher must 
first develop the idea, creating in the mind of the 
child the necessity for the word, and then give the 
word. The custom of spending much time in " fish- 
ing for words " from the child is an absurd one. 

. When the idea is fully developed, the word should 
promptly be given, so that the two may be associ- 
ated together. 
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It is very easy to destroy the independence of the 
pupils and substitute mechanical for intellectual 
reading, by the teacher's reading for the children to 
imitate and by concert reading. Both should be 
avoided. 
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READING FROM BOOKS 

In the exercises so far, the end iu view has been 
to prepare the child to enter upon the work of read- 
ing from the printed page. If the work indicated 
has been well done, the pupil has acquired consid- 
erable power of thought and expression ; he has 
learned to regard the completed sentence as the ex- 
pression of thought, and as having no significance 
unless the thought is understood ; he has learned to 
read readily what is written, and he has acquired a 
considerable skill in the expression of his own 
thoughts, by crayon and pencil. If this has been 
accomplished, he will have little difficulty in chang- 
ing from written to printed matter. 

Steps in Transition. Let the pupils look over 
some printed sentence made up of familiar words, 
and expressing a familiar thought, and if they ex- 
perience any considerable difficulty in gaining the 
thought from the sentence, it will show that they are 

(39) 
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not ready for the change, aud that written work 
should be continued. 

When the time arrives for the transition, the 
teacher should select some easy lesson, and carefully 
examine it to find the words that the pupils will : 
probably not know. These words are then to be 
made the basis of blackboard exercises in which their 
memory is developed, and they are used in the ex- 
pression of thought by the pupils. In a familiar, • 
conversational way, the teacher may excite an inter- 
est in the subject of the story, taking care not to tell 
the details so as to deprive the reading of the inter- 
est which comes from the new ideas obtained. 

. The books are put into the hands of the children 
after they are assembled in class. Let all the mem- . 
bers of the class look at the firet sentence, and when 
ready let each one raise his hand. Should a familiar 
word not be recognized in its printed form the _ 
teacher will write it on the board. 

When all are ready the teacher will call upon one 
to ^^tell what the book says." The sentence will 
probably be correctly read. If mistakes are made 
in the reading, it will be because the pupil does not 
understand the sentence. Proceed in the same :. 
manner with each sentence to the end of the lesson« 
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If the class be large, the lesson may be read a sec- 
ond time by other members of the class, but care 
should be taken that the pupils do not learn the les- 
son by rote, and so repeat it without understanding. 
Intelligence is the key to good work, and should be 
the sole guide to expression. 

General Preparation. It will require but few les- 
sons to make the transition from the board and slate 
exercises to the book. When this is made and the 
pupils are able readily to read the printed words, 
the regular work for preparing each reading lesson 
should be in the following order : 

First — As in the transition exercises, the teacher 
will become famihar with the lesson beforehand, and 
will give the books to the children after they are ar 
ranged in class. This is to assure freshness of 
thought in the lesson read. 

Second — ^The pupils will look over the lesson for 
unfamiliar words, and will indicate them to tlie 
teacher. As the object of the exercise is to gain tlie 
thought, new words must first become known. 

Third — The pupils Avill then close their books, 
and the teacher will develop the meaning of each 
word by questions and familiar conversation. 

F(yu/tih — ^The pupils will use the new words iv^tjiss:. 
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construction of sentences, each one expressing a 
familiar thought. This kind of exercise has ah'eady -j 
become famiUar to the pupils in their previous work, i 

Fifth — The new words, as their ideas are devel- ^ 
oped, will be written upon the board, so that the 
pupils may become familiar with their written forms. 
As each word is written it will be seen that the ^ ■ 
pupils will carefully scrutinize it, as though it was i 
an object of interest. 

Sixth — Pupils look over each sentence carefully 
to see if they can understand the thought expressed. \ 
In case they do not, the teacher will develop and j 
explain it. j 

Seventh — The pupil reads. As the words are all ^ 
known and the tlioughts understood before the pupil 
tries to read aloud, his reading will probably be . 
natural and correct. 

Penmanship. The Avriting, begun with the board 
exercises, will be continued after the books are in- 
troduced. The impulse to write comes from the 
desire to express thought to the eye, and skill in 
the use of the pencil or pen is acquired under tliia..| 
stimulus. With tlie mechanic, the impulse whiolt'j 
controls his muscles and gives direction and force to^i 
hi9 action^ is the end to be accomplished. Tho,.a 
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knowledge of his tools is acquired indirectly and 
incidentally while using thcni. To withdraw his 
attention from the work and fix it upon the tools 
would be fatal to the work. So with the penman- 
ship of the child. It should be acquired incident- 
ally in the endeavor to express thought ; and turn- 
ing the direct attention from the thought to the 
writing, will be fatal to the highest success in writ- 
ing. Intellectually, it would change a pleasing oc- 
cupation into a mechanical and onerous task. 

As the child learns the use of speech long before 
he learns the grammatical iiiles that govern speech, 
so he learns practically how to express his thoughts 
in writing long before he is in a condition to be 
benefited by the rules of penmanship. A few gen- 
eral hints may be given from time to time, as indi- 
cated in the Third Step, but the pupil's progress will 
depend upon the amount of practice which he has 
in the direction pointed out. By this practice, his 
muscles are brought gradually under control, imper- 
fections are eliminated, and the habit of correct 
writing is formed. 

Composition. The first lesson which the child 
received was in the formation and expression of 
thought, which was in reality oral com\)osiUQW. ^ 
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soon as he acquires the abiUty to write legibly from 
copying the work from the board, he will begia.to' 
change his oral compositions into written ones. TWsl - 
constructive, written work will follow the same or- 
der, and accompany step by step the oral work 
already indicated. These first compositions fami^ 
excellent reading lessons, for no two being alike <Hie 
reads for the information of the others, conformixig 
to the practice in real life. 

Like all the other exercises in language, compqed- ■ 
tion must not be taught directly, but success in it 
is attained incidentally in the endeavor to expreflB. 
thought. The ability of a child to use words oofF* 
rectly in oral or written composition is the only sure ) 
test of his understanding tliem. It requires far leas 
familiarity with language to read mechanically, thw : 
it does to use tlie same language in the expressioa . 
of our own tlioughts. ' ' 

Subject-Matter. The first lesson will be in c<m-.: 
nection with objects, as was given in the First Ste{)S \ 
in reading. Next objects may be described. Thfifl 
as new words are found, each one will be used 4fc; 
the expression of a thought and in the constructiqjl)^ 
of a sentence. 

The child may next be called upon to relate W: 
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has happened to him cluring the day, the incidents 
of a walk, or a play, or what he saw on his way to 
school. Tlie teacher may tell a story or read some- 
thing from a book, which the pupils will reproduce. 
The children may bring their own little books, and 
each one may read a story which the others will re- 
produce. In these latter exercises another imi)ortant 
educational interest is served ; — the pupils are taught 
to listen to what is said, and to repeat accurately 
what they have heard. 

Spelling. In this course no place is given to dis- 
tinctive spelling lessons, as it is believed that such 
lessons are productive of little else than mischief. 

Nearly all the real study of the child involves 
spelling as a necessary incident. If the forms of 
words which he has always seen are correct, the 
forms which he reproduces will also be correct. To 
him a misspelled word is either no word at all, or 
an unknown element to be learned like other new 
words. The misspelled word is not recognized as 
expressing the idea of the correctly spelled one. Tke 
child reads with his eye, and Avhile reading is not 
conscious of the sounds of words. In the endeavor 
to express the thought in writing, his hand responds 
to the. impulse which the thought gives^ and ivv tlvc^ 
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way it was given. As the thouglit was occasioned 
by form, speaking to the eye, it will of necessity be . 
i;eproduced in the same form. Good spelling is the 
result. 

Oral Elements. When oral spelling is practised, 
a disturbing element is introduced. Tlie attention 
is partially diverted from the forms of the words to 
the names of the letters that compose them, alid lan- 
guage, which should be used as a medium of 
thought, becomes the object of thought. The written 
and printed page is deprived of its distinctive char- 
acter of being a direct representative of thought; 
the written words must be translated into spoken 
words through the medium of letters ; and thus a 
direct barrier is interposed between the mind of the j 
child and the thoughts contained in the lesson. J 
This result is, of course, antagonistic to the eye and i 
thought reading which is here advocated. ' 

The phonic analysis of words should have no- 
place in the primary schools. Until the habits of 
thought reading and correct spelling are well estab- 
lished, such analysis is a positive evil. It niakerf : 
the child conscious of the oral element of words, and 
as these do not correspond with the written elemeuig^ 
a double evil ensues : the mind has become directly:;] 
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Couscious of language wliich it should use uncon- 
sciously or nearly so ; and it introduces a new set of 
elements antagonistic to tlie ones used in the graphic 
expression. The habitual action of tlie muscles 
coming from one stimulus, upon wln'cli good spell- 
ing depends, is directly interfered with by another 
stimulus which urges to different results. The an- 
tagonism is radical and irreconcilable, and bad spell- 
ing must result. The reason for the early introduc- 
tiou of the phonic element — the securing of correct 
pronunciation, maybe accomplished in another way. 
The pupils should be required to pronounce their 
words slowly, so as to give each sound its proper 
foixje, and here imitation of the words as spoken by 
othei's is the only way to secure correct results. 

Correcting Mistakes. Under the system here ad- 
vocated, mistakes in spelling, in punctuation, in the 
use of cajntals, etc., will be rare, but they will some- 
times occur. The teacher^s work should be as cor- 
rect as human vigilance can make it, and l)y this 
means the pui)irs mistakes will be reduced to a 
minimum. 

The mistakes usually made in school are the re- 
sult of guess-work or of deliberate judgment, Avhen 
language has become a subject of direct consciousr 
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ness. The mistakes made when this system is prac- 
tised are the results of some distracting eleinent 
which has for the moment disturbed habitual action. 
In the first case the mistakes, being in the line of 
habitual action, make a deep impression and tend \ 
to perpetuate themselves ; in the second case, l)eing '\ 
opposed to habitual action, they make but little im- ' 
pression and are easily eradicated. " \ 

Upon noticing any error of this kind, the teacher . 
should at once erase it, and substitute the correct 
form. The direct attention should be for the mo- 
ment turned to this correct form, and the pupil ' 
should write the word several times to make the 
impression deeper. This is one of the rare instances 
where the direct attention may be profitably diverted 
from tlie thouglit to the expression. The sooner the 
object is accomplished and the attention again turned - 
to the thought, the better for the pupil. The error, 
should never be brought into prominence, and if it . 
can be enisod before the pupil has discovered it, all 
tlio l)etter. , '^ 

If a child is in doubt, he should indicate it, and 
the teacher should supply the correct form. The 
reason for this is obvious. The doubt has arrested^ 
Imhiiiuil action, and made the word or phrase tli<i 
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object of direct atteution. If left without assistance, 
tlie mind must exercise a judgment without the ele- 
ments uix)n which a correct judgment can be based, 
and the chances are about even that a mistake will 
be made. 

A mistake occuring under such circumstances will 
make a deep impression, and will tend still further 
to disturb habitual action, becoming the parent of 
numerous future mistakes. Constant practice under 
ju<licious direction is the only way to secure the 
highest and best results. 

Reading Matter. A great difficulty is experienced 
in obtaiiyng a suflScient supply of appropriate read- 
ing matter. The book given to any class should be 
Avithin their comprehension, and it should be read 
through, or such pai*ts of it as are found interesting. 
An ordinary first or second reader will last but a 
few weeks, and hence there should be in every school 
several such readers, or some equivalent reading 
matter. 

By the exercise of judgment and tact, the teacher 
may be able to secure several such readers for use, 
and as an imjwrtant part of the reading exercise is 
for the pupils to learn to listen, it is not strictly 
necessary that each member of the class be su2)plied . 
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with the same book. A single copy of a book may 
be passed from hand to hand, and in this way not 
only may the text-books be utilized, but story-books 
which the children have at home may be used watli 
profit. From this variety in reading, supplement- 
ing observation, the materials are gained for any 
amount of composition in the form of constructive 
and reproductive work. 

In general, children should be induced to read 
wliat they desire to know, and what is worth know- 
ing, and' for the purpose of knowing. Hence, all 
througli the course silent reading, followed by re- 
production, should receive special attention. - A 
story or sketch may be passed from child to child 
and read silently, and then reproduced in writing. 
Sometimes it may be reproduced orally, and indecKl 
oral and written exercises should be constantly in- 
termingled, so that children may become equally 
proficient in both forms of expression. 

Economies. It will be seen that reading, writing, 
spelling, and composition are simultaneous opera- 
tions by this method, and that all are subordinated 
to the thought gained and expressed. In this w«ay 
much time is gained, and the multitude of classes 
in ungraded schools is diminished. These subjects 



are all related to each other, aud are dependent upon 
thought ; and to treat them separately is to destroy 
tills relation and dependence. 

Again, by this method these subjects are all taught 
incidentally. To teach them separately and directly 
is to deprive written language of its legitimate func- 
tion of being a direct representation of thought. 

General Suggestions. Too much stress cannot 
be laid upon the importance of careful and correct 
work on the part of the teacher. Children at tliis 
early age are confiding, and are ready to take what 
the teacher has to give ; " bread or stones " are re- 
ceived with equal trustfulness. At the same time 
t!icy are easily confused, and ill-directed teaching 
appears in a slovenly recitation. 

The teacher must not be anxious for immediate 
results. Anxiety in this direction is a constant 
-temptation to adopt those specious methods by which 
apparent, rather than real progress is made. The 
letter, word, or phonic method will each day accom- 
plish certain specific results, which can be weighed 
and measured. Teachers, parents, and friends see 
this, and are satisfied. But the results leave little 
impress of true mental growth. Naming letters and 
words, no matter in what order, and remembering 
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tlicm, is not necessarily reading. The thought must 
bo reached, and everything else must be subordinated 
to this end. 

The child learns oral speech by degrees, adding 
word after word to his vocabulary, as its necessity is 
f(^lt in expressing his own thought. Each new 
tliought and new expression is assimilated by use. 
In reading and writing, the same law holds. New 
elements should be introduced no faster than they 
can be made familiar by use. The expression follows 
the tliought. In this way the mind of the pupil 
grows by receiving its proper aliment, and the power 
of expression increases with each new acquisition of 
thought. 

In this process time is an important element. An 
effort to cram defeats its own ends. Hurry retards. 
Crowding the memory with words weakens it for 
thought. Filling the mind with the forms of lan- 
guage that convey no thought, is like filling the 
stomach with husks, — ^no digestion follows. Worse 
than this, the mind overburdened with this crude 
material loses all power and inclination for real work. 

The time necessary for each step cannot be pre- 
cisely given, as it must vary with the capacity of tlie 
j)U2>Us, the tact of the teacher, and various conditions 
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of the school. The i)Ui)ils should not be advanced 
from the ** First Step " until they are able to give oral 
expression to any well defined thought without hesi- 
tation. The average time for this will be about one 
month. The ** Second Step " will recjuire but few 
lessons. Its objects should be accomplished in a 
week. 

In the " First Step " the practice of allowing the 
children to construct the concrete relations, or, as 
they term it, " m'ake true " the thought before read- 
ing it, should be continued several weeks. This ex- 
ercise, more than any other, arouses activity, both 
physical and mental, and excites a permanent in- 
terest in the work. The average time for accom- 
plishing all the work of the " Third Step " will be 
about two months, giving three months for the pre- 
liminary exercises before books are introduced. 

When the children read a sentence that cannot be 
literally illustrated, tliey should feel that it is true iu 
thought, and here comes in the exercise of the im- 
agination. In the development and culture of this 
faculty, the teacher may find some difficulty. AVitli 
their limited experience, children with active imag- 
inations have not learned to distinguish between 
outward facts, and thoughts which exist only in their 
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own minds. This want of discrimination is often 
mistaken for moral delinquency. The remedy is 
found in the close observation of objects and facts 
and the literal descriptions which follow such obser- 
vations. Making sentences " true " is one of these 
corrective exercises. 

A very common mistake should be carefully 
avoided, and that is the endeavor to fill the mind 
with the matured and condensed results of scientific 
investigation. True education is a growth. The 
knowledge upon which the mind feeds must be as- 
similated. This knowledge must be administered 
in such proportions and under such conditions as 
will best promote assimilation. The effort to cram 
ideas is as fatal as that of cramming words. The 
reasoning processes of maturity do not belong to 
childhood. The true education does not deal so 
much in the results of scientific discovery as in its 
methods. These methods are : first, the observation 
of objects, by which facts are obtained, and the ob- 
serving powers cultivated ; second, the expression of 
these facts in oral and written language, by which 
process the facts become clearly defined and perma- 
nently retained ; third, the observation of relations, 
by which comparisons and generalizations are made, 
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and general i)rinciples reached ; and fourth, tlio aj)- 
plication of these principles, by which the more 
subtle relations are discovered and the reasoning 
powers are fully developed. To reverse this process 
and commence with the reasoning, would be e(j[uiva- 
lent to laying upon the shoulders of children the i 
burdens of mature manhood. No matter with how 
much care this may be done, or what may be the 
apparent immediate results, the permanent result is 
distortion and deformity. 
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Helps in Reading and Speakini?. 

1. The Sentence Method (^ Teaching Reading, By Gbobob L. Fakhhaji. 
Cloth, ICmo, pp. 50. 50 cte. 

As the \vord method was a step above the alphabet method, so the sen- 
tence method is a step beyuud the word method. ** The unit of thonslit is 
the sentence," and if the child considers the words as units in learning to 
read, he must unlearn his habits of reading; in order to read naturally. Ur. 
Fambam shows how much more easily children will learn to read, and how 
much Ijetter they will read, where this method is employed. The book Is in 
general use all over the country— in Col. Parker's Cook County Nonnal 
School, among others. It is especially valuable f (ht teachers* instltates. 

i. A Practical Delsarte Primer. By Mrs. Ajssjl RAKSALLrDiEHi. Clotli, 
16mo, pp. CG, 50 cts. 

This is a remarkably compact and forcible presentation of a system of 
elocution now so widely known and employed that no teacher of readiiiK 
can affonl to l>e ignorant of it. Mrs. RandaU-Diehl is among the most emi- 
nent teucbeis in the land, and she has given here precisely the methods she 
herself employs. It cont^ns a series of twelve charts which present the 
principles of the sjrstcm so clearly that they cannot fail to be understood. 

3. A Manual of Elocution. By John Swett. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 800l 
$1.50. 

U. Arhor Day Manual. By Chables R Skiknsk. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 475. $2.50. 

lliLs was compiled as an aid in preparing programmes for Arbor Day 
exercises, and contains choice selections on trees, forests, flowers, and 
kindred subjects, with GO pages of Arbor Day music, etc., etc. It tells what 
trees to plant, and how and when to plant them, tells how the day is ob- 
served in different States, and gives specimen programmes in fuU. It Is by 
far tlie most complete and helpful manual for its special purpose ever pab- 
lished, and is also available for daily use in reading and in elocutionary 
exercises. It should be in every school library. The music pages may be 
had separately at S5 cts. 

5. Metnory Gerns^ By Geo. II. Hess. Paper, 16mo, pp. 40. 15 cts. 

G. Mf.mory HelcrtiouR. By Cilarles Northend. 24 manilla cards in a box. 
Three series, l*riniary. Intermediate, Advanced. Each 25 cts. 

7. The Tahle in Set. A Comedy for Schools, from the German of Bendix. 
By Welland IIesdkick. Paper, IGmo, pp. 30. 15 cts. 

Notliing is in greater demand than little plays for school entertainments, 
with few characters and requiring no scenery, and yet tlioroughly bright 
and entertaining. This play will be found to meet all requirements. 

8. A Gllmpre of Grammar- Land. A Farce. By M. Frances Browv. 
Paper, 8v<), pp. 21, 15 cts. 

Tlii-j is perhaps tho most amusing and appropriate play for a school-ex- 
hibition ever written. It is interleaved, and contains the music in full. 
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Helps in Teaching Language. 

1. Graded Exeixiseit in iMnguage, by A. M. Edwards. Six numbers, 
each 5^x8^, 80 pajires, witli printtnl subjects and dinMrtions upon one side 
and ruled writinf?-paiK'rf(»rt.lic exercises upon tlie other. Pur sample set 
or i)er half -dozen of any numlier. .'M) cts. 

These exercises are carefully j^raded, and constitute a complete course 
for supplementary work in " Lan^Mia^fe " for all jrrammar tirades. "Oral 
Lessons" precede each "Written Kxercise." The preparation for the 
written work affonled by tlio oral exercises leads directly to a thorough 
knowledge of the subject, Tliis Induces clearness and accuracy of expres- 
sion and neatness of penmanship. "Graded Exercis<'s " can l>e used in 
connection with any " Language Book," and will be found a /;reat assist- 
ance in teaching any system of penmanship. 

2. Elementary English. Prepared with reference to the Kegents' Exam- 
inations in the State of New York. L,eatherettt^ pp. 07. 3."i cts. 

This follows directly the new syllabus of the Kegeuts in finglish, giving 
allthewonls of which derivations are required, and forming tlie Injst pri- 
mary preparation that has Ixien offered. It has been officially ad(»i)ted for 
use in Syracuse and many of the largest schools in the State. It is simple, 
direct, practical, an admirable intnxluction to English grammar. 

S. Exercises in English Syntax. By A. G. Buobee. Leatherette, lOmo, 
pp. 87. 85 cts. 

This differs from other handbooks of sentences for class-drill in that it 
doesnotprint wrong sentences to be corrected,— a practice now generally 
condemned, because incorrect forms should never be put before the child's 
eye,— but leaves blanks in the sentence to be filled by the pupil from a 
choice of expressions given, thus impressing in the most efFectivo way the 
right usage and its reasons. It is of especial assistance in preparation for 
Begents' examinations, which always include much work of this khid. 

A. Normal Language Lessons. By S. J. Sornbehgeb. Boards, IGmo, pp. 
81. 50 cts. 

5. SOOO Grammar Questions^ with Answers based on Brown's Grammar, 
with cross references to the grammars of Murray, (ireene, (lark, Kerl, 
Qaackenbos, Weld &> Quackenbos, Uart, Fowler, Swinton, Reed & Kellogg, 
and Whitney. By Henry Kiddle, formerly Sup't of Schools, New York 
City, and editor of Brown's (Grammars. Cloth, 16mo, pp. J200. $!.()(). 

These are the Ilegents' (piestions from the beginning to June, 1882, with 
answers by the man who was regarded as the best living authority. Those 
who wish to be certain tm grammatical questions will do well to keep this 
book at hand. Its cross-references make it easy to adapt the answers to 
any system used. 

6. Dime Question Book Xo. lit. Grammar. By Albert P. Soitthwick. 
Other books in this useful series are No. 9, Rhetoric ; No. 15, OrUiography 

and Etymcilgy ; and No. 20, Reading and Punctuation ; each 10 cts. 

C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, S^jra^^xw^^*^. 
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Helps toward Correct Speech. 

1. Verbal Pitfalls : a manual of 1500 words commonly misused, Includ- 
Infir all those the use of which in any sense has been questioned by Dean 
Alvord, G. W. Moon, Fitzedward Half, Archbishop Trench, Wm C. Hodgson, 
W. L. Blackley, G. F. Gniham, Richard Grant White, M. Scheie de Verc, Wm. 
Mathews, " Alfred Ayres," and many others, Arran^d alphabetically, with 
8000 references and quotations, and the ruling of the dictionaries. By C. W. 
Bardeen. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 223. 75 cts. 

Perhaps the happiest feature of the book is Its interestlnpr form. Some 
himdreds of anecdotes have been gathered to illustrate the various points 
made. These have the advantage not only of making the work entertain- 
ing, but of fixing the point in the mind as a mere precept could not do. The 
type indicates at a glance whether the use of a word is (1) indefensible, (2) 
defensible but objectionable, or (3) thoroughly authorized. 

t. Orthoepy Made Easy. A Royal Road to Correct Frommoiation. By 
M. W. Hall. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 103. 75 cts. 

Everyone repiembers the queer shibboleths of culture in the paragraph 
beginning ** A sacrilegious son of Belial," that has been the rounds of the 
newspapers. This book is made up of 88 such exercises, all of them ingen- 
ious and many of them amusing, each followed by a key to the difficult 
words. Bishop Vincent says : *' I take great pleasure in testif jring to the ex- 
ceeding value of the little volume ; * OrthoCpy Hade Easy.' The book is a 
sensible, practical text-book for the purpose intended. I congratulate yoa 
on having produced it, and I wish you success in its wide circulation." 

S. Practical Phonics. A comprehensive study of Pronunciation, form* 
ing a complete guide in the study of elementary sounds of the English Laor 
guage, and containing 8000 words of difficult pronunciation, with diacritical 
marks according to Webster^s Dictionary. By £. Y. DbGbatf. Cloth. lOmo, 
pp.108. 75 cts. 

" The book before ns is the latest, and in many respects the best, of the 
manuals prepared for this purpose. The directions for teaching elementary 
sounds are remarkably explicit and simple, and the diacritical marks are 
fuller than in any other book we know of, the obscure vowels being marked, 
as well as the accented ones. Tliis manual is not like others of the kind, a' 
simple reference book. It is meant for careful study and drill, and is es- 
pecially adapted to class use.''— New England Journal of Education, 

U. Pocket Pronunciation Book^ containing the 3,000 words of difficult 
pronunciation, with diacritical marks according to Webster's Dictionary. 
By E. Y. DeGbaff, Manilla, 16mo, pp. 47. 15 cts. 

5. Studies in Articulation : a study and drill-book in the Alphabetic Ele- 
ments of the English language. lyth thousand. By J. H. Hoose. Cloth,. 
16mo, pp. 70. 50 cts. 

" Dr. Hoose*s * Studies in Articulation * is the most useful manual of the 

kind that I know of. It should be a text-book in every Teacher's Institute.'* 

—.4.. J. Rickcffy formerly SupH of Schjools at Cleveland and at Tankers. 

6. Bints on Teaching OrthoSpy. By Chas. T. Pooler. Paper, 16mo, piK 
15. 10 cts. 

7. Question Book of Orthography^ Orthoepy ^ and Etymology^ with Notes. 
Qaeries, etc. By Albert P. Southwick. Paper, 16mo, pp. 40. 10 cts. 
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Helps in Teaching Literature. 

L Otiaiiuti^EagaihhUeralttre. Br Dumcbe R. Daniels. Cloth, IfJmD, 
pp. 50, InUrkarxdfw noUi. SO ots. 

This has been prepared eapeeiall? 
for Eegents' clasaes, and follows thB 
Syllaljiis closely. If contains I4O portraUs, 
with sketches, (Tltloal notes, etc, and 
wliUelnTaluable for its special purpuFc, 
I of great utility In atl 
j litvruture dasses. 

1 Seriet qf qmdions In English 
and AmericttH Ltlei'ature, Prepared for 
cl.lfS drlU and private study by Maiii F. 
IIekdrick. Boards, pp. 100, inlirleatitl. 
S5cts. 

Tlila edlttou is CBpectaJly prepared 
MRS. BROWNING. tor tatinj; notes in the lilcruturc cldsa, 

and maybe used In oonnectlon with any text-book or under any system, 

5. Eirrla Engligh Ul^vture, from the Lay of Boowiiif to Edmund Spen- 
ser. By Wm. B. lUiiLow. Cloth, IGmo, pp. 138. 75 ct3. 

This volume glTes copious extracts from nil IcodinB authors, of ButBcient 
length to afford a [air taste of their style, with biographical and critical 

^. SegenW Sdacllotu In LlleratUTe. Seleotloiu for Repetition from 
Meuioiy at the Eiaminations conducted by the Regents of the Unlverdty ot 
the State of New York, in connection with the oonraes of American. German, 
and French litfiratme. Leatherette, ISmo, pp. £6, ia ots. Each separate, 
paper, loots. 

ThBBB seloctlorB were ofHolallyprepMed In the Eejtenta' office, and pub- 
lished underthe direction of Mr. James Russell I-arsons.Jr. Besides their 
special purpose, they will bo louod admirable for usa in classes, 

e. Jfttno™ Sffertfojw trotn nearly 150 Btithors, By C»as, Nobthene, In 
Ihrea seta, PiinKtni, Jmtnnf'llate. and Admncfd. each conslBtrng of SO cards, 
printed on both sides, in neat box. Price of each Ixii 3:1 eta. 

6, A. Primer t^ Xtmory Otnu. deaiffned espeoIaJly for schools. By Gio. 
W. Hobs. Paper. lOmo, pp. 40. 15 cts. 

I. Thoxinhtffrom Earnest Wotntn. Ammgcd hy the Women's Literary 
Club. Dunku'k. K. Y. Paper, 16mo, pp. Sa. 15 eta. 

8. Arbor Dng Manual. An aid Inprrparingproorammttfor Arbor Dav 
EurcUta, By CuabusR. Gkihnbb. Cloth, gyo, pp. 483. %2M. 

9. facttinUtavture. By Johh D. MmaK. Paper, l6mo, pp. B8. IBcts. 
This is a oompendium of handy Information and sugreestlons for the 

'■—-'- * '"— ature, withlista ot Authors' Birthdays, Noted Characters ^- 

.Hiatotloal Notes, Memory Gem- "■ — ' ■- 

,., .^Hesiion Boat iVo. », Oeaeral LiU 

lAteratwt. By Auikbt P. Sodthwich. Paper, 

These are amonK the moat interesting books In the series. 

II. Bmo to Oblatn the Ortatal Valve from a Book. By the Rer. R. W 
hovRO. 8to, pp. la. 85 cts. 

C. W. BARDEEN, PabUfilLeT>%^Ta»^««,^.^. 
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Movement Method in Penmanship. 



1, Tht Xatarai iloiiemtnt Method ii 




stem ot penmSinshlp has now 
loBt of iDiItiOora. Agents eTerrwhere 



featuTCH of tbe Wella BTBtem." 
f ™ f(. Thire Is only one Weill 
iiid there l3 no other serleg that 
ian bIvb Its dlstlnotlva 



1, tuid a series of wHUiik- 
l appropriate our oopy- 
oBillDR Itself a 
le Wells series alone. 

The ^^'cIls Method If used as directed may be dtjiended sipoa to prodooe 
the foUowhiK resuIU : 

let. To develop and dteclpllno the natnral arm-action so as to produoa 
the type moTements, and tlirough tlitra the type forma ot all letters ; also 
to secure correct habits of position, pen-holding, elo. 

ad. To toatsuccBBafully the acquired movements by the use of properly 
prepared exercises or copies, and Inddentally to oorrect all errors In forma- 
tion. 

3d. To establlahand maintain such oondltionB as sballlndnoe each papU 
to teach hlDisell to write carefully with the arm movement while doln^Ws 
lesson work, and tlius to fli the habit of accurate writing at all times. 

4th. So to establish the bahit ot arm-movemont buslnsBB writing, -Qiat 
tt will aventnally become antomatio. 

In the public schools of Syracuse, where the method was Brat tntro- 
dnccd, Prof. Wells spent thirteen years testing, perfecting and applylnfc 
the plan of teachlnu. The remnrkabla results shown hei-e have attracted 
wide ntteiitlun, andlnthumauyplaceB where the method has been yolnn- 
tailly Introduced not a single case of failure baa been reported. 

Hup't tleo. W. I-hlillpa, of Bcpanton, Pa., whera tha system was Intro- 
duced In Bent., I80S, writes: "Itlssimplyimmenael Thla ayittsm will not 
work a chango ; ilUa raolHtioa In the art tf Krltinff." For similar testi- 
mony, write to Snp't A. B. Blodf-Ttt, Syracuse, Sup'tC. W. Cole. Albany, or 
PriiiclpalJameB K. Mlino, Oncunta Normal. It Is not a gucstluii whether 
the beat Sehnola wUl adopt this system. butwAfn they will adopt It. Tbe 
school that takes It first in that much Bbead of Its neighbors. 

t. Mamal(^ tie 3fareni/iU Meiriod ia Writing. By Chablib B. Wmu. 
Paper. 4to pp. 44. lUii/fnrtfil, 2S cts. 

If you want to learn alKiut the system, send for this roannal. Toledo 
has bought 23S copies, Scrantun 39S, Mun'touvllle 100. Somerrllle 76, Toroito 

C.'w. BAROEEH, Pub»shei,8jtacuse,M.Y. 
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History of Modern Education. 

The mtlory 1^ Modem EdMcation. An occouiit of Educallonnl OpLnton 

J, , and PraoHce from the Kevlial of Learn 

^^^E, ^^^\^ '"8 1» the l-reseiit Decade By Iamoki, 

^^^^^P ' ^^, G. WiLUAMS. rh.D.. rmfessn- of the 

^^^^B - , Science and Art at Teaching In Cornell 

^^^^^^U^^ ^__ \ UnlTerEity. Cloth, IGmo pp 395 15 

^^^^^■e^Q Portraits. 

^^^^^^^^^■J^^H This Is altosether the fullest most 

^^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^H complete lileloiy of madcm education 

^^^^^^^^^n^^^B now ojid should bo examined 

^^^^^^^^^^Hb^^^^V BtouDobyall who have dasse? in 

^^^^^^^^K^^^V subjcet. It also the inl> adequate 

^^^^^^^^^H|^^^^ preparation for exam natnt 3 a 

^^^^^^^^^m^^r necessary part of every teachers uork 

^^^^^^^ Ing 1 i brary , 

The titles of the chapters will give some tdea of Its comprehensiveness. 

I. Preliminaries of modem education. II. The nemJssanto an I oomo 

Interesting phases of education In the IBtb eentary. Ill EducaUonnl 

oplnlonsofthelfithcentnry, lY. Distinguished teachers of tho Ibth century 

MeJanohthon, Sturm, Trotzondorf.Ncnnder. AEcham, Mulcastcr thi, Jeiniti. 

V. Some characteristics of education in the 17th century, \I Prmtl] les 

o( the educational refonncrs. Yll, The ITth century rcformera ^ 111 

Female education and Fenian. IX. The Oratory of Jesus Bei-Innines of 

American education. X. Characteristics of educaUon In the ISlli century 

XI. ImpoitantcdncaUoniil treatises of the 18th century. lloUm Rousseau 

Kant, Xll. Doscdoff and thorhilanthroplnlc experiment. XIII. Pestali>z- 

ri and his work. XIV. fleneral review of edacatlon In the ISlli century. 

XV. Educalionnl characteristics of the lOtli century. Herbert Spencer, 

Frcebcl. manual training. disiTlpllnaiy valuo of studies. 

Prof, mchtAan Marrafi Butler says in the JSdueatioiial Jlecieic .- ■■ Prof. 
Williams's book is tho latest, and/or the American reatler lite best. • • • 
It need liardty he salrl that It ousht to displace all of the cheap ron^pends 
In use. "-Prof. Hugh 0. Mii/, of the State Normal College of \a.. writes ; 
" It is just tho book I have been looking for. 1 have a class of X! stiidyliif' 
It and I find It very satisfactory,"— Principal Hounds, at the N. II. Nonnal 
School, writes: "The hook Is better adapted to oni'usetlian any other." 

Tho Oiffecnils it, "sensllilcln Its views, and correct and clear In style." 
The Amstican Journal of Education says: "It Is not loo much to say that 
tor an ordinary purposes Prof. William's hook is In itself a much more val- 
uable pednsogicnl library than couki be formed with It omitted." Sdenct 
says : " TlirouEbout the book the author shows good sense In hisjudement 
of men and methoils ; and. what Is no small merit In the present age, he Is 
entirely free from hobbles." 
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Tlie Standard Teachers* Library. 

A Monthly Issue of Peda^o^cal Books which (1) Evwy Teacher OUGHT to 
have because of their VALUE ; (2) Every Teacher CAN have because of 
their PRICE. 

Superintendents the country over have written to us: "Our teachers 
need your books, and are making heroic efforts to buy them, but really you 
do not realize how much a dollar means to a country teacher. If you 
could only give us these books equally well printed but in cheaper bindini?." 
In response to this demapd, we have begun this Monthly Series, to include 
our very best books, of which the regular price in cloth is from $1.60 to $2.00 
a volume. For this series the uniform price will be FIFTY CENTS, POST- 
PAID. They are just as well printed, on just as good paper, and just as 
strongly sewn, with cloth-strengthened backs, as our regular cloth editions. 
4'he diiference is that they are bound In manilla, and so can be sent by 
mail at pound-rates, like a newspaper. 

Only thoroughly approved works will appear in the series, and many of 
the books will have features of their own, including Notes, Illustrations,Topi- 
cal Indexes, Bibliographies, etc., not to be found in editions issued by other 
. publishers. Tae earliest books are as follows : 

1. Nov., liM. Laurie* 8 Life and Works of Commius. Pp. 272, with 
Bibliography, 5 Portraits, and 15 Photographic Reproductions of pages 
from his Original Works. 

i. Dec, 1893. Carlisle's Memoii'S of Asclmm and Arnold. Pp. 268, with 
Picture of Ascham and Queen Elizabeth, and Bibliography of Thos. Arnold. 

S. Jan., 1894. Par/e's TJieory and Praciice of Teaching. Pp. 448, with Biog- 
rai>hy ; Notes ; Portraits of Page, Mann, Colbum, Emei-son, Potter, Wads- 
worth, and Olmsted ; and Topical Index for Review. 

h. Feb., 1894. DeOuiwp's PeskUozzi, his Aim and Work. Pp. 886, with 
Portrait, Bibliography, and Index. 

5. March, 1894. Herbert Spencer's Education. Pp. 331, with Portrtiit, the 
m<ist important Criticisms that have appeared, and a minute Topical Index 
for Review. 

G. April, 1894. Bardeen's Boderick Hume : tJie story of a New York Teacher. 
Pp. 319. The first thousand of this edition was sold in six weeks. 

7. May, 1894. De Graff's School Boom Guide. Pp. 396. 111th edition, re- 
vised and from entirely new plates. 

8. June, 1894. Tate's PhUosojyhy of Education. Pp. 400. 

9. July, 1894. The TeacJur's Mentor. Pp. 274. Including in one volume 
Bnckham's First Steps in Teaching, Huntington's Unconscious Tuition^ Fitch's 
Art of Questioning^ and Fitch's Art of Securing Attention. 

CW° Nos. 10 and 11 ai'e at present out of print. 

IS. Oct., 1894. Northend's Teacher and Parent. Pp. 320. 

W. Nov., 1804. TJi£ Neio York State Examination Questions for Twenty 

YearSy 1875-189U. The most complete question-book published. 

1^. Dec, 1894. Jiein's Outlines of Pedagogicfi. Pp. 232. The standard 
tcixt-book of IRjrbart's sy.stem. 
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The School Bulletin 

AND NEW YORK STATE EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, 

Estdblished 1874. 24 pctges, 9 x 14. $1.00 a year. 

The ScJwol Bulletin is one of the five oldest eduoational journals In 
America, and the only one of them that has been under the same ownership 
a nd management from the beginning. It was the only American School jour- 
nal which received tlie gold medal at the Paris Exposition of 1889, and it 
received the highest award offered at the Chicago Exposition of 1893, the di- 
ploma pronouncing it *' of the greatest interest and historical value to 
educators of all grades ". It is not filled with " methods " and spoon-food 
for young teachers who want their ideas ready-made, but appeals to'super- 
tendents, principals, and all teachers who regard their work as a vocation, 
and who want to look upon it broadly and comprehensively. 

In the feature of educational news it has never had a rival. Its chroni- 
cles of what has happened in New York schools since its establishment are 
unmatched in educational literature, and it has taken note of whatever has 
happened in other States that involved general principles. 

Its Current Topics give a chronicle of what occured during the preced- 
ing month with forcible terseness, and in a perspective that bring the im- 
portant events clearly to the front, adding maps wherever necessary. For 
the instruction of classes in this branch, now commonly recognized as essen- 
tial, and for preparation of teachers' examinations, the Current Topics as 
here presented have been declared to be the best anywhere to be found. In 
New York they are of especial value in preparation for the Uniform Exam- 
inations, as the Bulletin is issued every month of the year (not for ten months 
only), at such a date that it will reach New York subscribers just before the 
Uniform Examination of the month, and thus present the news fresh and up 
to date. 

It publishes each month all the Uniform Examination questions and an- 
swers of the preceding month, with all the illustrations in drawing and 
other subjects. It publishes all the questions given at the examinations for 
State Certificates ; all the circulars and legal decii$ions issued by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction ; and has indeed two Oflftcial Departments 
edited and conducted by members of the Department of Public Instruction 
and of the Regents, respectively. 

It is therefore primarily an educational journal for New York teachers, 
and is meant to be a journal no New York teacher can afford to be without. 
But teachers in other States will find It of great service, both for the intrin- 
sic value of its contents, and for the vivid picture it gives of educational 
progress in the Empire State. 



School Bulletin Teachers* Agency. 

Not one desirable plane !u fifty Is filled now-a-days except directly or 
indirectly throuj?h the raodium of a Teachers' Agency. Nearly all teachers 
holding? responsible positions are themselves enrolled in some Agency and 
give to tills Agoncv inmiediate information of prospective changes. Hence 
an outside teacher has no chance to learn of vacancies. Before he bears of 
them tliey have been filled by candidates notified by the Agency. A pro- 
gressive teacher could afford the annual fee for enrolment in an Agency for 
the information alone. He might not care to use it, but it is worth two dol- 
lars a year to be sure he has miissed no opportunities he would like to know 
of. 

The Best Agencies, however, do not depend on information alone. By 
repented successes, by fair dealing, and through the Influence of the teach- 
ei-s they have placed, they have won the confidence of many school boards 
and employing principals. There are hundreds of schools that systematically 
engage all their teachers through an Agency and will not consider applica- 
tions from any other source. We have sent 26 teachers to Yankton, 8. D. 

Tub Fact is, matters do not go so much by chance as they used to in fill- 
ing vacancies. Time was when nothing was said or thought of changes till 
the end of the year, but nowadays teachers and school Doards both have 
thf^ir eyes wide open. We happen to know as we write that a man now 
principal of a $1600 school will oefore the end of the year be appointed 
teacjhor in one of the normal schools. We are pretty well satisfied that a 
man now getting $1400 will have the $1600 place. If he gets it we have our 
eye on another man now getting $1100 who virill be glad of the $1400 place : 
in every case because these men are especially fitted for these places and 
desirous of them. All this in January. Now next June some principal who 
saves his two dollars by not registering in an Agency vrtll read in the morn- 
ing newspaper that Principal So-and-so has been appointed to such a chair 
in such a normal school, and will pack his valise, take the tr^n, and hurry 
oflf to Principal So-and-so's present place to apply for his i)osition before 
anyone else gets there. It will surprise him to learn that the vacancy was 
provifled for six months before— if he does find it out. He has saved hfa two 
dollars registration fee. but he has lost his time, his car-fare, and whateyer 
chance he stood of the place. 

One year we sent Principal Poland, now State Superintendent of New 
Jersey, to the Jersey City high school at $2500 ; that left a vacancy at Ilion 
which we filled by sending Principal Winne, now of the Poughkeepsie High 
S(!hool, at $1600 ; that left a vacancy at Canastota which we filled by sending 
Principal Ottaway at $1200; that left a vacancy at Amsterdam Academy, and 
soon. 

Did you ever see people stand in line at the post-office waiting for their 
mail ? As each one is supplied he goes away, giving place to the next, and 
so there is a continual moving-up ; the man who keeps his place in the Une 
will eventually get to the head. In no profession is there so frequent and 
so rapid movmg-up as in teaching. To get to the top, do your work well 
where you are and keep registered. Presently you will be the man that fits 
aTid will be elected, and if you do fit when you get there the Agency will 
keep its eye on you for the next fit. Try it. 

It is Impoutant, however, not only to register, but to register in the 
AgfMicy most likely to help you. Without reflection upon others it may be 
said with confidence that the School Bulletin Agency is safe and trustworthy. 
Aaron (love, superintendent of schools in Denver, Colo., and late president 
of the National Teachers' Association, said in the Colorado School Joitmal 
for July, 1890: 

" The School BuVetin, edited, owned, and conducted by C. W. Bardeen, 
at Syracuse, N. Y., Is an old and reliable school journal. Its proprietor is a 
school man and understands his business He is also at the head of an ed- 
ucational bureau As at present advised^ we are suspicious of bureatu unless 

we know the man at th£head.^^ 

" The man at the head " of the School Bulletin Agency makes personal 
selection of every teacher recommended. Send for circulars. 

C. W0 HARiyEES, Proprietor, ^yt«wc\i»^,^*lC^ 



School Bulletin Publications 



NOTE.— Binding is Indicated as foUows : B boards^ C clolh^ L leathereUe 
M manilla^ P paper. Size as follows : 8:416 iiidicates ^e;o, j^p. U16; 12:393 in- 
dicates 12mo^ pp. 393 ; 16:389 indicates 16mo^ pp. 389. Numbers preceding the 
binding and size give tiie pages in the Trade Sale catalogue of 1900 on which 
the books are described, the fullest description being placed fii*st. Books 
preceded by a dagger (t) are selected by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the New York Teachers' Library. Books preceded by (T) 
are specified for instruction in New York training classes. 

Books starred may be had also in the Standard Teachers' Library, 
manilla binding, at 50 cts. each. Unless expressly ordered to be sent in this 
binding, such volumes are always sent in cloth. 

A DAY of My Life, or Evert/day Experiences at Eton, 27 C 16:184. ... $1 00 
Ackerman (Mrs. M. B.) lieview Questions to accompany Hendrick^s His- 
tory of the Empire State. 99 P 12:1.5 05 

Adams. Wall Map of the State of New York, 68x74 inches, 81 C 5 00 

Aids to School Discipline. 95 Per box 47 1 25 

Supplied separately; per 100 Merits, 15 cts.; Half Merits, 15 cts.; 
Cards, 15 cts.; Checks, 40 cts.; Certificates, 50 cts. 

Aldeu (Joseph). First Principles of Political Economy. 86 C 16:153 75 

Aldis (Mary E.) The Great Giant Arithmm. A most Elementary 

Arithmetic. C 16:224 1 00 

American Flagrs. Send for circular. 103. 

Arabic Self -Taught. 72 C 12:104 1 25 

Armstrong-Hopkins (Mrs. S.) Khetwadi Castle^ C 12:401, 44 iUustra- 

tions 2 00 

Arnold (Matthew). Beports on Ele?nentary Schools^ 1852-1882, 27016:318. 2 00 

(Thomas). * Stanley's Life of J. S. Carlisle. 36 C 16:252 1 00 

Br. Arnold of Rugby, Selfe, C ia:128 75 

Ascham (Roger). Sketch qf, by R. H. Quick. P 16:55 15 

* Biography, by Samuel Johnson. 86 C 16*.252 1 00 

Complete Works. 36 C 16:321, 273, 376, 374 4 vols 5 00 

Attendance Blanks for vse under the Compulsory Law of N. Y. (a) 
First Notice to Parents; (6) Second Notice to Parents ; (c) Notice to 
Attendance Officer. Manilla, 4x9, pp. 100 each. Per dozen, each. 2 00 
*t Authors Birthday Exercises. First Series: Poe, Longfellow, 
Reed, Irving, Walt Whitman, Mrs. Stowe, Hawthorne, Holmes, 
Cooper, Bancroft, Bryant, Whittier. 50 portraits and illustrations, 

7J>, 73 016:320 1 00 

* tSecond Series, Bayard Taylor, Lowell, Howells, Motley, Emerson, 

Saxe, Thoreau, E. S. Phelps-Ward, Parkman, Cable, Aldrich, 

Joel Chandler Harris. 44 portraits. 73 O 16:459 1 00 

* Third Series, Franklin, Curtis, Whipple, Mitchell, Prescott, Thax- 

ter, Stoddard, Harte, Winthrop, Stedman, Mark Twain, Hingin- 
son, 41 portraits and iUustrations. 73 16:367 \ ^SJi 



Authors, Game qf Fireside Authors, 52 cards, with Portraits. 72 $ 85 

Young Folks* Favofite Authors, 50 cards, with Portraits. 72 35 

— Game of Poems Illustrated, 52 cards, with Pictures 35 

BAIili (J. w.) 1000 Q'jestUms-and' Answers in Drawing, 94 L 16:67 40 

Instruction in Citizenship. L 12:63 40 

BaUard (Addison) Arrows, or Teaching as a Fine Art. 51 C 16:106... 75 

(Harlan H.) * Pieces to Speak. 67,66 16:192 100 

The same, Parts I and V, each P 16:40 . 15 

Barbera (Piero). EducatUmcU Publications in Italy. 26, 54, 40, P 8:14 . . 15 

Bardeen (C, R.) Infection and Immunity. P 8:20 25 

(C. W.) * Manual of School Law. 88, 86, 96, 101, C 16:276 1 00 

i Geography of the Empire State. 101,79,96 8:120 75 

Outlines of Sentence- Making. 70 012:187 60 

t Verbal Pitfalls. A manual of 1500 misused words. 45, 20, 68, 16:223. 75 

* AutJiors Birthdays, Three Series. See above. 

* t Roderick Hume. The Story of a New York Teacher, 80, 21, 

16:295 1 25 

* t Commissioner Hume, A Story of New York Schools. 81 16:210. . 1 25 

The Little Old Man, <yr the School for IUiI)eral Mothers. 65, 21 16:31 50 

Teaching as a Business for Men. 42, 58, 54 P 8:20 25 

The Teacher's Commercial Value. 42, 53, 54 P 8:20 25 

The Teacher as He Should Be. 42, 53, 54 P 8:24 25 

Fitting Teachers to Places. (Only in volume below.) 42, 58 

*t Teaching^as a Business. The above four addresses in one vol- 
ume. 42,530 16:154 1 OO 

Continuous Contracts for I'eachers. 16:48 *. . . . 60 

Organization and System vs. Originality. 53, 54 P 8:9 15 

The Tax-Payer and the Township System, 53, 54 P 8:20 25 

Some Problems of City School Management. 58 P 8:16 25 

Ffect of the College- Preparatory High School. 52, 53, 54 P 8:5 15 

History of Educational Journalism in New York. 26, 58, 54, 96 P 8:46. 40 

EducationalJournalism— an Inventory. 53 P. 8:20 25 

The Song Budget. 90Psmall4:76 15 

The Song Century. 90, 91 P small 4:87 15 

The Song Patriot. 90, 91 P small 4:80 15 

T/ie Song Budget Series Combined. 90 small 4.'250 60 

Dime Question Books of Temperance Physiology, Book-Keeping, Let- 
ter-Writing. 69,100. Each 10 

Barnard (Henry). American Joutmal of Education. Vols. I-Xm, XVI, 

XVII, XXIII, XXIX. Each, Half -turkey, 8: about 800 6 50 

Letters, Essays, Thoughts on Studies and Conduct. 8:552. 8 60 

^: Kindergarten and Child Culture Papers, etc. 8:784 8 60 

American Pedagogy. 8:510 8 50 

Military Systems of Education. 8:960 5 60 

The EdH Labors of hY^Wl&.lAonroQ. 36 L 16:35 60 

(II.) Oral Training Lessons. 92,49012:136 75 

Basedow (J. B.) ^A»/cA o/, by R. H. Quick. P 16:18 15 

n»BBett (J. A.) Latitude, Longitude, and Time. 64, 60, 74, 96 M 16:42. . 26 
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Bates (S. P.) Methods of Teachers Institutes. 59 C 12:76 $ 00 

Batsdorf (J. B.) The Management of Country Schools. 54, 55 P 8:33 — 20 
Beebe (Levi X.) First Steps among Figures. 61, 60 C 16:326 1 OO 

PupU's Edition. 61,60016:140 45 

Beesau (Amable), The Spirit qf Education. C 16:325, and Portrait — 1 25 

Bell (Andrew). An Old Educational Btformer. 89, 86 C 16:182 1 00 

Bennett (C. W.) National Education in Europe. 54 P 8:28 15 

I/iMorijof the Philosophy of Pedagogics. 26 L 16:43 50 

Benton (Emily E.) The Happy Method in Number. 60 8:96 75 

Bible in the Public Schools, Oincinnati case, 24:214,238. P 50ct8. ; 0. 1 00« 

Blnner (Paul). Old Stories Jietold. 65, 21 B 16:64 25- 

* Birkbeok (George), The Pioneer of Popular Education. Memoir of, 

by J. G. Godard. 86 16:258 150' 

Blackman (O.) Graded Songs for Day Schools. P 16:89 10 

Blakely (W. A.) Chart of Parliamentary Pules. 68 P 16:4 25 

Blodgett ( A . B.) The Relationofa Principal to the Community. 51 P 8:19 25 
Boyden (Helen W.) Boyden's Speaker. For primary grades. 66 

12:192 1 00 

Bradford (W. H.) Thirty Possi(>le Problems in Percentage. 60, 96 M 16:34. 25 
Bramwell (Amy B.) and Hughes (H. M.) TTie Training qf Teachers in 

the U.S. 26 12:210 1.25 

Bremner (C. S.) Education of Girls and Women. 29 C 12:296 1 50 

Briggs (F. H .) Boys and Hcyw to Re-Make them. 54, 58 P 8:24. 25 

Industrial Training in Reformatory Institutions. 53, 54 P 16:28 25 

Bristol (H. C.) Honesty Cards in Arithmetic. 64, fl3 50 cards, 3x4^. ... 50 

Browne (M. Frances). A Glimpse qf Grammar-Land. 66 P 8:24 15 

Browning, (Oscar). A Short History of Education. 26 16:93, 49 ills. . 50 
Bryant (Sophie). The Teaching of Morality in the Family and the 

School. 580 12:154 1 50« 

•Buckham (H. B.) Handbook for Young Teachers. 47, 48, 55 16:152. 75. 

Bnelow, von. See Marenholz. 

"Buffalo Examination Questions. 99. 1892-6, 16:318. 1896-99 

16:260, each 1 00' 

Bugbee ( A . G.) Exercises in English Syntax. 71 L 16:85 35 

Key to tlie same. 71 L 16:36 35 

Bulletin Spelling Pads, 70 pages. Each 15 

Absence Record. 95 L pp. 400. llxllj^ 3 00 

Book- Keeping Blanks. Press-board, 7x8^, pp. 28. Each 15 

Composition Book. M 8:44 15 

Class Register. 95 Press-board cover. Three Sizes^ {a) 6x7, for 

terms of 20 weeks ; or (6) 5x7, for terms of 14 weeks, Pp. 48 25 

• {c) Like (6) but with on^-half more (72) pages 35 

BuUetin Pencil Holder, numbered for 60 pupils. 106 2 00 

' Ink- Well Filler., holding one quart. 106 1 25 

— - Number Fan. 64, 105 11x15 inches 1 00 

Bumham (W. P.) Duties of Outposts U. S. Army. 24:171 50 

Burstall (Sara A.) The Education of Girls in the United States. 29, 26 

012:216 1 00 

Burritt (J. L.) Penmanship in Public Schools. P 12:62, and q,\vb.t^ ^*5^ 
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Bjurt (Mary E.) Bte^i : a Study fivin Viryil. For 7th Grade KeadiDg. 

P. 10:15 $ 15 

Bntler (Nicholas Murray). The Place of Comenius. 38, 51 P 16:20 15 

* CADET (Felix). Port-Royal Education. 25, 26, 58 C 16:406 1 5t 

CneHar'H Conftpiracy of the Helvetians. 98 P 16:20 10 

Canfield (.James II.) Ptiral Higher Education. 52, 54 P 8:24 15 

* + CarliHle (.1. s.) Two Great Teachers, Aschani and Arnold. 36016:252. 1 00 

C?itvL\os\\e of Ti are Looks on Pedagogy. P 24:58 06 

Tiado Sale, 1900, of School Bulletin Publications. P 8:112 6 cts. ; C 25 

Cheney (F) A Globe Manual for Schools. 79 P 16:95 25 

♦Civil Service Quention Boole. 100 C 16:282 1 50 

Clarke (H. Wadsworth). Map of Onondaga County. 81 C 48x54 5 00 

— (Noah T.) Chartof C. S. History. 84 P8J^xl2. EachSc.; perdoz 50 

Code of Public Instruction, New York, 1888. 86, 96 L 8:1075, net 2 50 

Colored Crayon, for Blackboard, per box of one dozen, nine colors 105. 25 

Collins (Henry). The International Date Line. 64, 60, 79 P 16:15 15 

Comenius (John Amos). Orbis Pictus. 39, .S8, C 8:282 3 00 

* t Life and Educational Works, by S. S. Laurie. 38, 39 C 16-.272 1 00 

Sketch of, by R. H. Quick. P 16:25. (See also Butler, Maxwell) 15 

Portrait of, 103 P 22x28 1 00 

Comfort (George F. ) Modern Languages in Education. 52, 54 L 16:40. . 50 

(Geo. F. and Anna M.) Woman's Education and Woman's Health ; 

chiefly in reply to " Sex in Education ". 29 C 16:155 1 00 

Conspiracy of the Helvetians. 98 P 16:20 10 

Constitution of the State of New York. P 16:63 10 

Cooper (Oscar R.) Compfulsory Laws and thdr Enforcement. 64 P 8.*6. . 15 

Craig:(A.R.) T he Philosophy of Training . 012:377 2 00 

Crain (J. II.) 70 Review Lessons in Geography. 79 P 16:60 25 

Cube Root Blocks, carried to 3 places. 63. Inbox 100 

Curtiss ( K.) Xinety Lef^s^ns in Arithmetic 101 16:105 60 

(T) Cyclopaedia of Education. 20,2108:562 8 75 

DA I.Y (D.) A dventures of Roger L' Estrange. 12:301 2 00 

I>aniel (Blanche R.) Outlines of English Literature. 72, 98 C 12:102 60 

Danish and Norwegian Conversatio7i Look (See also Lund). 72 C 24:128 75 

Davis ( \V. W.) Suggestions for Teach ^ng Fractions. 64 P 16:43 25 

Fractional Apparatus^, in box. 64 (Not mailable) 4 00 

De Graff (E. V.) Practical Phonics. 08 16:108 76 

Pocket Pronunciation Book. 68 M 16 :47 15 

*i The School- Room Guide. 56,55,59 016:405 150 

t Vevelofmient lessons. 8:301 1 50 

The School-Room Chorus. 90, 92 B small 4: 147 35 

Calisthen ics an d Disciplinary Exercises . 78 M 1 6 :39 25 

* t De Guimps (Ro^er). Pestalozzi, his Aim and Work. 37, 36 12:331 .... 1 6i 

Denominational Schools. Discussion of 1889. 54 P 8:71 2K 

Dickinson (John W.) The Limits of Oral Teaching. 49, 51, 92 P 16:24.. . 16 

Diehl (Anna Randall-). A Practical Ddsarte Primer. 78 C 16:66 50 

Dime Question Books. See Southwick. 
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DiploniaH, printed to order from any design furnished. Specimens sent. 

102 (a) Bond paper, 14x17, for 23 or fewer $5 00 

'• 50 50 

(b) " " 16x20," 25orfewer 5 rO 

'' " " 50 7 r 

(c) Parchment, 15x20, " 1 3 50 

Each additional copy 75 

Donaldson (James). Lecture .• on Education. 2« C 16:185 1 00 

Durham ( VV. II.) CarUtoa Maud in the Bevolution. 21 C 16:128 1 00 

EDUCATION as Viewed by Thinkers. 51 P 16:47 15 

for the People, in America, Europe, India, and Australia. 26. 27 C 8:176. 1 25 

* Intellectual, Moral, and Physical, Herbert Spencer. 47, 46, 58 C 16:331. 1 00 

of Women. See p. 29. 

Edwards (A. M.) Graded Lessons in Language. Nos. 1-6. 69 P 8:80, 

each per dozen 1 00 

.%0 Every Day Business Problems in Arithmetic. 63, 64, 93 500 cards, 

l^x3»^,\vith Key 50 

500 Pertinent Questions in Civics, with Answers. 86, 93 16:54, P. 15, M. SO 

The same, with Questions on 250 slips of cardboard, in box. 86, 93. 50 

Histofical Game, " Our Country ". 85, 93 100 cards, 2^x3% 50 

Historical Cards. 85, 84, 93 3^4x5^. 

(a) General History. 200 cards 1 00 

(b) United States History, Part I. 92 cards 50 

(c) Vnited States History, Part II. 108 cards 50 

{d) United States IFistory, Complete. 200 cards 1 00 

Outline and Topic Book in U.S. History. P8:212 50 

Outline and Topic Cards in Geography, 81 Package of 12,'5J^x6... 15 

Geographical Game, " Our Country ". 80, 81, 93 100 cards 2^x3%. 50 

Geographical Cards. 80, 81, 93 3»4x5J4. 

(«) Part I. Physical Geography and North America. 100 cards. 50 

{b) Part n. Tlie Rest of the World. lOOcards 50 

(c) Complete. 200 cards 1 00 

* Topical Questions in Geography, with Regents' Questions 1894-6. 

79 C 16:211 1 00 

Egbert (Walter R.) Last Words of Fanvous Menand Wom^n. C 16:192. 1 00 

* Kllis (Ed ward S.) Tales Told out of School. 33 C 16:240 1 00 

School History of New York Stafe 1 50 

Kn»orson (A. W.) Composition and Criticism. 69 L 16:82 40 

(U.S.) Latin in High Schools. 52, 54 P 16:30 25 

t Essays on the Kindergarten. 40, 59 C 12:175 1 00 

Evans (VV. M ) A Manual of Grammar. 71 C 16:126 75 

FARNHAM (A. W.) t 7]h€ Oswego Method of Teaching Geography. 79 

(' 1(5:127 50 

(Geo. L.) The Sentence Method of Reading. 65 C 16:55 50 

Favorite Blackboard Eraser. 105 15 

t Felkin (H. M, and E., Translators.) HerbarVs Letters and Lectures on 

Education. 40 C 16:30^) 1 75 
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Fette(w. E.) Dialogues from Dickens. 66 C 16:335 $100 

Fitch (Joshua Q.) The Art of Questioning. 50, 43, 51 P 1656 15 

The Art of Securing Attention. 48, 51P16:43 15 

t Lectures on Teaching, Heading Club Edition . 46 C 12:462 1 25 

<T) Fletcher (A. E.) Sonnenschein's Cycloi)aedia of Education. 20, 21 C 

8:562 8 75 

Forelg^n Lia,ngua.ges, See p. 72 

Fowle(Wm. B.) T he Teachers InstituU. 59 012:238 100 

Fraction Play. A Game for Young Arithmeticians. 64 52 cards 2}4xS^ 25 
Franck (P.) The German Letter-Writer, with the Forms of Polite Cor- 
respondence, and English Explanatory Notes. 72 P 16:112 40 

♦Franklin (Ben j.) Autobiography. 44 016:241 100 

Froebel (Fried rich), t Autobiography of. 40, 36, 59 O 12:183 1 50 

t Letters on tlie Kindergarten. 40 12:331 1 50 

Portrait. 103 P 22x28 25 

The Kindergarten System, its origin and development as seen in the 

life of Friederich Froebel, A. B. HaHchmann. 40 C 12:269 2 00 

GAINES(J. T.) Pnnciples of Teaching. 54P8:63 20 

Gager (0. Stuart.) Current Errors in Science Teaching. 16:100 50 

Geometry Test Papers, by Wm. Smith. 64 Packages of 100, 8^x10. ... 1 00 

Geddes (Patrick). Industrial Exhibitions. P 16:57 2S 

German Self-Taug^ht. (See also Franck, IIahn, Mbissner). 72 P 16:87 40 

Gill (John). School Management. 46, 55 16:276 1 00 

Globes. 63. Send for special circular. 

Godard (George G.) George Birkbeck, the Pioneer of Popular Educa- 
tion. 36 016:258... 150 

(Harlow). An OuUine Study of U. S. History. 82, 96 L 16:146 50 

Goethe (J. F. von). Egmont, with English Notes. 72 16:140 40 

Gore (J. Howard). Manual of Parliamentary Practice. 68 16:112 50 

Goulding: (Matilda P.) Flores : A Botanical Game. 93, 49. 48 cards, 

2%x3^ 60 

+Go wdy (Jean L. ) Ideals and Prograrnvrues. 57 16:102 75 

Go wen (Sophia) Notes on Early American History. 16:150 60 

Granger (Oscar). Metric Tables and Problems. 60 M 16:23 25 

Grant (James). History of tlie Burgh Schools of Scotland. 26, 8:591. . . . 3 00 
Grasby (W. Catton). t Teaching in Three Continents. 26, 27 12:344. .. 1 50 

Gray (Thus. J.) Methods and Courses in Normai Schools. 54 P 8:19 15 

Greene (Josephine A.) Persj^ective. 94 012:48, 30 full-page illustrations 80 

Griffin (Ida L.) Topical Geography, with Methods. 79 L 12:142 50 

Griffith (Geo.) Outline Blackboard Maps. 81. Per set 8 00 

Gro8zmann (M. P. E.) t A Working Manual of Child Study. 49 16:75 60 
T/ie Common School and The New Education. P 16:46 26 

HAHX (F.) The ChUd's German Book. 72 P 10:87 40 

Hailmann (W. N.) Ptimary Kindergarten Helps. 59, 40 B 8:58 75 

SMc/tes from tfi£ History of Education. 26. 54 P 8:39 20 

The New Education. Vol. VI and last. C 8: 146 SS Ot 

Hall (Marcella W.) Orthoepy Made Easy. 08 C 16:100 75 
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Hamerton (P. G.) International Communication by Language. 52 C 8:15.$ 75 

Hamilton Declamation Quarterly. 66 C 16:337 1 00 

t Han8c>hmann (A. B ) The KinAlergarten System ; its origin and devel- 
opment as seen in the life of Frederich ProebeV. 40 C 12:268 2 00 

Harlow (W. B.) Early English Literature. 72 C 16:138 75 

Harris ( W. T. ) t Natural Science in the Public Schools. 92, 49 L 16.-60. . . . 50 

t Art Education The True Industrial EduccUion. 53 L 16:77 50 

Horace Mann. 36 L 16:50 60 

The Theory of EducatUm. 51 P 16:54 15 

The Educational Value qf Manual Training. 53, 54 P 8:14 15 

University and Sc?ux)l Extension. 54P8:12 15 

Tite General Government and Publie Education. 54 P 8:8 15 

Report on Pedagogical and Psychological Observation. 48, 54 P 8:6. . . 15 

Hart. In the School Hoom. C 12:200 100 

Heermans (Forbes). Stories of the Far West. C 16:260 1 25 

Hegner (H. F.) The Tovng Scientist. A Supplementary Reader. 

G5C16:189. 16 illustrations. M50ct8.,C 76 

•Helps to Self -Culture. 44 C 16:241 1 00 

Hendrick (Mary F. ) Questions in Literature. 72 B 16:100 35 

(\V.) ''The Table is Set."" A Comedy for Schools. 66 16:30... 15 

1 Brief History of the Empire State. 82, 96, 101 C 12:218 75 

lievieiv Qujsstions for New York History. 99 P 16:16 05 

Syllabuses of U. 8. History^ for Regents Examinations. 84, 99 per doz.. 50 

Hennigr (Carl V.) Anatomical Manikin. 78 M 8:18 1 00 

+ Herbart (J. F > Letters and Lectures on Education. 41 C 16:300 1 75 

Higher Education and a Common L.anguas:e. 5SC 8:120 75 

Hinsdale (B. A.) Pedagogical Chairs in CoUtges 54 P 3:11 15 

Schools and Studies. 46 C 12:362 1 50 

Hooper (J. W.) Fifty Years in the Schoolroom, 34 C 16:80 1 00 

Hoose (James H.) Studies in Articulation. 45, 68 C 16:70 50 

t On the Province of Metliods of Teaching 59 C 16:370 1 00 

Pestalozzian First- Year A Hthmetic. 61, 60, 37 B 16:217 50 

Pupils Edition. B 16:156 35 

Second Year Arithmetic. 61, 60, 37 B 16:236 50 

Hornstone Slating, the best crayon surface made. 104, per gallon. . . 8 00 

Slated Paper, per square yard (if by mail, 60 cts.) 104 50 

H088 (Geo. n.) Memory Gems. 66 P 16:40 15 

Hotchkiss (Viala P.) Lessons in Object Drawing. 84, 94 L 4:82 50 

Houghton (VV. R.) Political Conspectus of U. S. History. 87 C 18x91... 2 00 

Hughes (James L.) t Mistakes in Teaching. 44, 55 C 16:135 50 

1 How to Secure and Retain Attention. 44 C 16:98 50 

* The Teacher's Critic, containing both the above. 27 C 16:235 1 00 

Housel (Frank B ) Method of Introducing Test Examinations 50 

Huntington (Rt. Rev. F. D.) Unconscunis Tuition. 43, 51, 58 P 16:45, 15 

cts ; C 30 

Button (II. H.) A Manual of Mensuration. 64, 60 B 10:168 50 

INDUSTRIAL Education. See p. 5.3. 

InterlinearGerman Reading-Book, Ilamiltonian Method. 73C 12:88 75 
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Irving ( Washiu^toiu. U'n) Van WiukU. tvU^> Dailet/s UlmtnUions. P 16:35.$ 15 

Italian and EngllHh Commercial Correspondence. 72 P 13:90. .. . 50 

Conversation book. 72 16:166 7& 

Sdva- Tught. (See also Marchetti). 72 P 16:80 40 

JACKSON (E. P.) Clam Record Cards. 95 90 white and 10 colored 

cards 50 

Jacotot (Joseph). Sketch of, by R. II. Quick. P 1658 15 

Jennings (A. V.) Chronological Tables of Ancient History. 82 08:120... 1 00 

Jewell (F. S.) Grammatical Diagrams. 71 12:207. 75 

Jolinson ( W, D.) Scliool Lawf(yr Training Classes. 16:60 50 

Johnson's Chart of Astronomy. 81 On enamelled cloth, 40x46 Inches. . 3 60 
Johnston's Wall Maps. Seepage 81. 

Jones (Richard). The Oroioth of tlie Idyls of the King. C 12:161 1 50 

Juliand (Anna M.) BHtf Tieivs of U. S. History. 82 L 16:69 35 

KAROI.Y (Akin), t The DUemmas of Labor and Education. 12:77. . . 1 00 

Kay (David) . t Education and Educators. O 12:490 2 00 

Keller ( c. ) Monthly Report Cards. 95 2%x4 inches. Per hundred 1 00 

Kennedy (John). The Philosophy of School Discipline. 51, 58 P 16:23. ... 15 

Miif'f Greek Go? 52 L 16:66 50 

Kiddle (Uenry) 3,000 Gram?nar Questions, with Answers 71, 960 16:220... 1 00 

tKindergarten Essays. 40, 69 12:175 1 00 

Knott (E. E.) The Ready Reference Law Manual. 20, 86, 88 O 8:381 .... 2 00 
Kotelniann (Ludwip.) School Hygiene. Translated by J. A. Berg- 

strOm. 74 16:401. 89 illustrations 1 50 

* t (T) I. ANDON (JopI ) School Management. 55 16:376 1 25 

t The Science and Art of Questioning. 50 16:120 50 

Lane ( Fred II.) Elementary Greek Education. 26 L 16:85 50 

H Laurie (s. S.) John Amos Comenius 38, 89 16:272 1 00 

Lawrence (K. C.) Hecreations in Ancient Fields. 12*177 1 00 

Lawrence (Isabel) Classified Reading. 20 12:435 1 Sa 

Lees (James T.) The Cairns of Greek. 52 P 8:16 25 

Lessing (G. K.) German Fables in Prose and Verse. 72 B 12:68 40 

Lester (F. Y.) PrMem-'^ in Arithmetic. 62, 94 16:101 50 

Lo<'ke (John). Sketch of by II. H. Quick . P 16:27 15 

Lowrle (K. W.) How to obtain Greatest Benefit from a Book. 72 P 8:12.. 25 

Lund (II.) Method of Learning Danish and Norwegian. 73 12:145 1.25 

Kty 25 

Lyttleton (K.) The PmUem of Home Training. 58 O 12:200 1 5a 

3IAC.\LPINE (Neil). English- Gcelic and Givlic-English Dictionary. 

(^ee also Stewart). 72 C 12:669 3 00 

IVIcCosh (James). ^ Higher Education and a Common Language. 52 

8:1J0 75 

• Mace (\V. II.) A Working Manual of American History. 82 16:297... 1 00 

McKay (Jolm S.) 100 Experinunts in Natural Science. P 16:50 15 

McMillan (Marararet) EaHy Childhood. 16:234 1 50 

Macl(inder (H. J.) and Sadler (M. K.) Unirerstty Extension, Past, Pres- 
ent and Future. W 16:1.53 50 
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♦ Mann (Horace). Thoughts for a Young Man. 44, 58 C 16:241 $1 00 

Sketchof,byW.T.Ba.TT\a. 36 L 16:50 50 

Maps, JRelief Maps. Switzerland. 81 llxlTJ^, $3.50; 23x34, $10.00. 

Palestine 22x35 10 00 

Griffith's OuUine Blackboard Maps. 81 Per set 8 00 

— ^ Dissected Maps. United States sawn into States 75 

The Same^ New York State sawn into Counties.. 75 

Onondaga County. 81 Cloth, 4x4^ feet '. 10 00 

New TorkState. 81 Cloth, 61x76 inches 5 00 

Outline Maps (6x9) of New York. 79 Per pad of 50 15 

Political Maps. See page 81. 

Marble (A. P.) Powers of School Officers. 54. 86 P 16:27 15 

Marchetti (( i .) Italian Header, with English Notes. 72 12:128 75 

Marenholtz-Buelow (Baroness) School Work^shop. 53, 51 P 16:27 15 

i ChUd and Child Nature. Froebel's Ed '1 Theories. 40, 48, 59 C 12307. 1 50 

tMark (II. T.) An OuUine of the History of Educational Theorus in 

England. 24, 26 C 12:151 1 25 

Martin (Elma G.) Stories of New York. 83016:119 50 

Maudsley (H.) Sex in Mind and Education. 29, 48, 51 P 16:42 15 

Maxwell (W. H.) Examinations as Tests for Promotion. 54 P 8:11 15 

T/ie Text-Books of Comenius, cuts from Ortns Pictus. 38 8:34 35 

Meese (John D.) Facts in Literature. 72 P 16:38 15 

Meiklejohn (J. M. D ) The New Education. 40, 51, 59 L 16:47 50 

An Old Educational Ref(yrmer (Dr. Andrew Bell.) 89, 36 C 16:182. . 1 00 

Melssner (M.) Method of Learning German. 72 C 12:238 1 25 

Michael (O. S.) Algebra for Beginners. 64 C 16:120 75 

* Michigan, Gmemment Class Book of Nichols, C 16:308 1 00 

Mill (John Stuart) Inaugural Address at St. Andrews. 54 P 8:31 25 

Miller (Warner). Education as a DepH of Government. 54 P 8:12 15 

Mills (C. De B.) The Tree of Mythology. C 8:281 3 00 

Milne (James M.) Teachers Institutes, Past and Present 52 P 8:22 25 

Milton (John). A Small Tractate of Education 51 P 16:26 15 

Sketch of by li. H. Quick. P 16:55 15 

Minutes of the International Congress of Education, 1884. 52 C 12:4 vols. 5 00 

Missouri, Ci vil Government rf Northam. 86 C 16:151 75 

Monroe (Will S.) t Lafjors of Henry Barnard. 36, L 16:35 50 

Morcy (Amelia). Outline of Work in Ektnentary Language. 69 C 16:139, 50 
Mottoes for the School Room. 7x14. Per set 1 00 

NEW YORK Question Boole, with all the Questions of the Uniform. 
State, Cornell, Scholarship, and Normal Entrance Examinations, 
to March 31, 1890, with Answers. 99 8:461. P $1.00 ; C 2 00 

TA^^am^, Supplement No. 1, to June, 1891. 99 M 8:63 25 

T/ie same. Supplement No. 2, to June, 1892. 99 M 8:139 25 

The same^ Supplements Nos, 1 and 2, in one volume. 99 C 8:202 1 00 

* The same. Uniform only. Supplements No. 3, 1892-3 ; No. 4, 1893-4 ; 

No. 5, 1894-5; No. 6, 1895-6; No. 7, 1896-7; No. 8, 1897-8; No. 9, 1898-9; 

No. 10, 1899-1900; 97, 99,101, each C 1 00 
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New York Question Book, ♦ The same. Questions in Drawing, 1888- 

96. 94 C 16:221. 1896-98. 16:192, 300 illustrations, each $1 00 

The same^ Questions and Answers in Algebra, M 16:22 25 

The same, in American History. M 16:125 96 

Th£ same. Art of Questioning and History of Education. M 16:48.. 96 

The same, m krithmQtic. 62 M 16:74 26 

T?ie same, in Book-keeping, M 16:57 26 

The same, \nC\v\\Qoy'U M. 7416:106 26 

7"^ *am€, in Geography. 79 M 16:108 25 

The sam£, in GvB.mm2LV. M 16:116 26 

The sams, in Methods and School Economy. M 10:109. 26 

— — The same, in Physics. M 16:26 85 

Thesame, in Physiology. M 16:101 25 

Thesame in School Law, M 16:53 25 

* State Examination Questions, 1875 to 1894. 96 C 16:402. 1 00 

* The same, 1896 to 1899. 96016:164 100 

The Questions in Book- keeping, with Answers. 53 P 16:31 10 

Geography qf the Empire State. 101,79,96,0 8:120 76 

History of the Empire State, Hendrick. 82, 96, 101 12:20a 75 

mst&ry of New For* ^<afe. Prentice. 83016:550 150 

St&riesof New Y(yrk,'iJLeirtYa. 88016:119 50 

Civil Government of the State qf, Northam. 87, 86, 96, 101 16:281 ... 76 

Code of Public Instruction. Latest edition. 86, 96 L 8:1075 2 50 

Natural History, and Cabinet Reports. Write for information. We 

have always in stock all volumes issued, and can fill orders 
promptly. The first 22 volumes of the Natural History of the 
State of New York should be in every school library. 

* Nichols (Chas. W.) Government Class-Book of Michigan. 16:308. . . 1 00 
Northam (Henry C.) t CivU Government of N. Y. 87, 86, 96, 101 16:281. 76 

The same for Missouri. 86 C 16:151 76 

Fixing the Facts of American History. 82 016:300 75 

Conversation al Lessons Leading to Geography. P 16:39 86 

Northend (Chas.) Memory Selections. Three Series. 66. Each 25 

- — * t The Teacher and Parent. C 16:350 1 00 

Northrop (B. G.) High Schools. 52, 54 P 8:26 26 

Northmp (A. J.) Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks. 21 16:302. 1 85 

Norwegian Self-Taught (See also Lund). 72 P 12:87 40 

Number Lessons. On card-board, 7x11, after the Grub^ Method 10 

Numeral Frames. 64 100 balls $1.25 : 144 balls 150 

OSWALD (John). Dictionary of English Etymology. 69 16-.806 2 00 

* t PAGE (David P.) TJie Thmry and Practice of Teaching. 57,55,59 16:448 1 00 
(Ma^y U.) Graded Schools of the United States of America. 26 

12:71 75 

Palmer (C. S.) Physiology Cards, for Teachers. 78 70 cards, 2^x3^^ 50 

(Ray). Universal Education. 52 8:120 75 

Pardon (Emma L.) Oral Instruction in Geography. 79 1* 16:29 15 
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Parsons (James Russell, jr.) t Prussian Schools. 28, 27 C 8:91 $1 00 

1 French Schools through American Eyes. 28,27C8:130 100 

* Patrick (J. N,) Elements of Pedagogics. 16:422 100 

Pedagogical Pebbles. C 16:96 50 

Pattee(F. L.) Literature in Public Schools, 54P8:48 20 

t Payne (Joseph). Lectures on the Art of Education. 46 C 16:281 1 00 

(W. H.) A Short History of Education. 26 C 16:93, 49 illustrations.. 50 

Pedag^oglcal Primers. School Management, Letter Writing. 55 M pp. 

45,37. Each 25 

Pennlman (Ja. H.) Practical Suggestions in School Government. 5i P. 

10:21 .-. 15 

Perez (B.) The First Three Tears of Childhood. 49, 59 C 16:295 1 50 

Tiedeman7i*s Pecord of Infant Life. 49, 48 M 16:46 15 

Periodicals. The School Bulletin. 16, 101 Monthly, 20-24 pp., 10x14. Per 

year 1 00 

Bound Vols. I-XXVI. C 4:200 to 240 pp., each 2 00 

The Hamilton DeclamutUm Quarterly. Bound volume I. 66 C 16:337. 1 00 

The School Room. Bound volumes I-V. Each 1 50 

The New Education, \o\,\lB,nd\Q&t. 27C8:146 2 00 

Perrot(Geo.) Art History in the High School. 016:49 50 

Pestalozzi (J. II.) *\His Aim and Work, De Guimps. 37, 36 16:296. ... 1 50 

Portrait. 103, 37 P 22x38 25 

Sketchof hyR.B. Quick. P 16:40 15 

* t (T) How Gertrude Teaches her ChUdren. 37, 36 16:400 1 50 

*^^ Letters on Early Education . 37,36 16:180 100 

Pestalozzian Arithmetics. 61 1st Year, B 16:217. 2d Year, 16:236. Each 50 

Picic (Dr. E.) Dr. Pick's French Method. 72 L 16:118 1 00 

Memory, and the Rational Means of Improving it. 48 16:193 1 00 

Pitcher (James) . Outlines of Surveying and Navigation. 16:121, 50 

Plumb (Chas. G.) Map Drawing of New York. M 8:16 25 

Pooler (Clias. T.) Cltart of Civil Government. 86, 96 P 12x18, per hun.... 5 00 

Jlintk' on Teaching Orthoepy. 68 P 16:15 10 

Port-Royal Kducation. Extracts from the principal Writers with 

History and Introduction, by Felix Oadet. 25, 26, 58 16:4C6 1 50 

Portraits of Byrant, Comenius, Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes, Lin- 
coln, Longfellow, Lowell, E. A. Sheldon, Washington and Whit- 
tier, 22x28, for framing, each 1 00 

of Froebel and Pestalozzi. 103 22x28, each 25 

made to order. See page 102. 

Preece (Mrs. Louise). Physical Culture. Illustrated. 78 C 4:292 2 00 

(Mabel). Two Hearts and a Kitten. P16:ll 10 

Prentice (Mrs. J. B.) Review Problems in Arithmetic. 62, 98 P 1G:93 20 

Key to the above. 98 P 16:20 25 

Review Questions in Geography. 79, 98 P 16:48 15 

(VV. H.) History of New York State. 83 10:550 1 50 

Primers o/'S'cAoo/ Management and of Letter-Writing. 55 M pp. 45, 37. 

Each 25 
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* (T) QUICK (R. II.) Essays an Educational Reformers. a5 C 12:331 $1 OO 

RAND ALL.-DIEHL. (Mrs. Anna). A Practical DeUarU Primer. 78 C 16:66 50 

Rask (E > Easy Method of Learning Icelandic. 72 12:126 1 25- 

Red way (J . W.) School Geography of Pennsylvania. 79 L 16:93 85 

Res:ent8 Examination Paper. 99. Per 1,000 half -sheets 2 OQ 

Examination Record. 99. For 432 scholars, $3.00 ; 864 scholars. 6 OQ 

Examination Syliabas, in U. S. History. 84, 99. P per dozen — 50 

First Year Latin. CcBsar's Conspiracy. 98 P 16:20 lO 

Questions to June, 1882. Eleven editions. 

1. Complete with Key. 98 016:476 2 00 

2. Complete. Same as above, but without the answers. Pp. 833... 1 00 

3. Arithmetic. The 1,293 questions in Arithmetic. 98 M 16:93 2& 

4. Key to Arithmetic. Answers to the above. 62, 98 M 16:20. ..... 25 

5. Geography. The 1,987 questions in Geography. 79, 96, 98 M 

16:70 2& 

6. Key to Geography. Answers to the above. 98 M 16:36 25 

7. GrammMr. The 2,976 questions in Grammar. 98 M 16:109 25 

8. Grammar and Key. 71,96,98 16:198 1 OO 

9. Key to Grammar. 98M16:88 25 

10. Spelling . The 4,800 words given in Spelling. 98 M 16:61 25- 

Entire Questions^ all subjects (no answers), for years 1892-93, 93-94, 

9-1-95, 95-96, 96-97, 97-98, 98-99, 99-1900. 98 C 85:500. 57 Each 1 00- 

Regents Selections in American, German, French, and Spanish Litera- 
ture. 72, 98 C 16:93. 25 cents. With music, 35 cts. Each language 

separate, P 10 

Syllabus/or Examination in U. S. History. 84, 99, per dozen 50 

*tReln(W.) Outlines of Pedagogics. 410 16:232 1 2& 

Reinliard(A.) Neglect of Bodily Development of American Youth. 78 

P 16:36 25 

Richardson (B. \V.) Learning and Health. 51 P 16:39 15 

* t Riddle (W.) Nicholas Comenius, or ye Pennsylvania Schoolmaster 

of ye Olden Time. 32 10:492, 42 illustrations 1 50 

Roat(Elsie J.) Helps in English Grammar. 10:"; 6. 71, 101 M 25 cts. C. 50 

Robinson (A . II .) Numeral School Register. 95 M 2:16 2& 

Rooper (T. G.) ^Apperception, or "' A Pot of Green Feathers'". 48 L 

16:59 50 

t Object Teaching, or Words and Things. 37, 49, 92 L 16:56 50 

Kowevear (Elizabetli). t A Manual of Needleivork, Krdtting, and Cut- 
ting Out. 0.3 10:1:^0 60 

RouHseau (J. J.) Sketch of, by R. II. Quick. 1* 16:30 15- 

RuHHian Conversation Roolc 72 24:130 7& 

Ryan (G. W.) School Record. 95 P 58 blanks on each of 14 sheets 50- 

SAI5IN (Henry). " Organization " tx " Individuality.'' 53, 54 P 8:9... 25- 

Sanf ord (II. II. ) The Word Method in Number. 63, 64, 45 cards 6x3 50' 

The Limited Speller. 09, 96 L 10:104 25- 

Sayce (A. II.) An Afisyrian Grammar. 72 12:204 3 00- 

Schepmoes (A. E.) Rise of the Nen^ York Sch wl System. L 16:32 35- 
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SchiUer (J. C. F. von). Marie Stuart. 72 B 10:103 40 

Die Juncifrau von Orleans. 73 B 10: 157 40 

Wilhelm 7Wl. 7:;J B 10:105 40 

Der Neffeak Onkel. 72 B 10:72 40 

jSchool Bulletin and N. Y. State Educational Journal, Monthly, 16, 101 

P4:^4 fer year 1 00 

Bound Vol'inies, 1-XXVI, Hf. L. $2X0 each : per set 60 00 

School Room C horns. 90, 92 B small 4:167 35 

School Room ClasHicH. 51 P 10:40, each 15 

I. WnntXwRton'^ Unconscious Tui- I IX. Mandsley's ^ea; in 3fin(f and in 

tion. Education. 

II. Fitch's Art of Questioning. X. Education as Viewed by Think- 



III. Kennedy s Philosophy of Scfwol 

Discipline 

IV. Fitch's Art of Securing Atten- 

tion. 
V. Richardson's Learning and 

Health. 
VI. Meiklejohn's New Education. 
VII. Milton's Tractate of Education. 
VIII. Von Buelow's iachool Work- 



€V8 

XI. Penniman's Practical Sugges- 
tions in School Government. 
XII. Dickinson s Oral Teaching. 
XIII. Tiedemann's Record of Infant 

Life. 
xrv. Butler's Place of Comenius in 
Education. 



shop. 1 XV. Harris's Theory of Education. 

Schreber (D. G. R.) Horns Exercise for Health and Cure. 78 C 16:91. . . 50 

Selfe (Rose E.) Dr. Arnold of Bugby. C 12:128 75 

Shaw's Scholar's Register. 95 P 12:16. Per doz 50 

Shea (George). The Nature and Form of the American Govemm£nt 

founded in the Christian Religion. C 16:82 75 

Sheely (Aaron) Anecdotes and Humjors of Schjool Life. 34 C 12:350 1 50 

Sheldon (Edward A.) Portrait. 103 P 22x28 1 00 

♦Sherrill (J. E.) The Normal QuesHon Book. C 12:405 1 50 

tShirreflf (Emily). The Kindergarten System. 40, 59 C 12:200 1 00 

Skinner (Chas. R.) The Arbor Day Manual. 66, 21 C 8:475 2 50 

Songs from the Arbor Day Manual, M 8:60 25 

The New York Question Book. See New York. 

Smith (C. F.) Honorary Degrees in American CoUeg's. 54 P 8:9 15 

(Edward). Hist(yry of the Schools of Syracuse. 26 C 8:347 3 00 

(Geo. M.) Vocabulary to Ccesar's Gallic War. 98 C 16 :67 50 

( \Vm.) Geometry TeH Papers 64 P Package of 100, 8^x10 1 00 

Soldan (F. Louis). Orube's Method of Teaching Arithmetic Explained 

L 12:06 80 

Song: Budget, TAe. 266th Thousand. 90 P s 4:76 15 

Century, The. 127th Thousand. 90, 91 P s 4:87 15 

Patriot, yAtf. 159th Thousand. 90,91 Ps 4:80 15 

Budget Music Series, including all the above. 90 C s 4:243 50 

Gymnast, The. 78, 90 C 10:160 50 

Songs from Arbor Day Manual. 90 M 8:60 25 

of the Liyceum LiCague. 90 L 4:48 20 

(T) Sonnenschein*s Cyclopaedia of Education. 21 C 8:562 8 75 

Sornberger (S. J.) Normal Language Lessons, 71 B 16:75 50 
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Soathwick (A. P.) Twenty Dime Question Book*^ with full answers, 

notes, queries, etc. 98, 100 P 16:40. Each $ 10» 



Elementary Series 



3. Physiologry. 73 

4. Theory and Practice. 

6. U. S. History and Civil Gov't. 82 
10. Algebra. 

13. American Literature. 72 

14. Grammar, 71 

15. Orthography and Etymology. 68 

18. Arithmetic. 62 

19. Physical and Political Geog. 61 

20. Reading and Punctuation. 

♦The 10 in one book, C $1.00 



Advanced Series 



1. Physics. 73 

2. General Literature. 72 
5. General History. 82 

7. Astronomy. 

8. Mythology, 

9. Rhetoric. 

11. Botany. 

12. Zoology. 

16. Chemistry. 

17. Geology. 

•The 10 in one book, C $1.00 

Extra nvnibers, edited by C. W. Bardeen, 21. Temperance Physi- 
ology; 22. Book-Keeping ; 23. Letter-Writing, 69, 100. Each lO 

Soathwick (A. P ) Qu^zzism. Quirks and Quibbles from Queer Quar- 
ters. P 16:25 25- 

AQuizBookofTJieory and Practice. C 12:220 1 OO 

Spanish and Eng^llsli Correspondence. 72 P 12:109 50 

Conversation Book. 72C 16:160 7& 

Self-Taught. 72 P 16:84 40- 

* t (T) Spencer (Herbert). Education. 47, 46, 58 C 16:331 1 OO 

Spinoza (Benedict de). On the Training of the Intellect. 48 12:162 ... 1 GO- 

* Standard Teachers* Liibrary. 10 Includes all those starred. 

•Stanley (A. P.) Life of Thomas Arnold. 25 C 16:252 1 OO 

Stanton (Th.) The Woman Question in Europe. 29 C 8:496 3 50 

t State Education for the People. 26 C 8:176 1 25 

Steven, (Wm.) IRstory of the Edinlmrgh High School. 26, 27, 52 C 16:590. 2 OO 

Stewart (Alex). Elements of Gcdic Grammar (See Macalpinb). 72 C 

10:90(' 1 00 

StilweU (Lamont). Practical Question Book. C 12:400 1 50 

Stone (Isaac). The Teacher's Examiner. C 12:214 75 

Straigrht (IL H.) Aspects of Industrial Education. 53, 54 P 8:12 15 

Swedish Conversation Book. 72 016:142 75 

Swett (John). Manual of Elocution. C 12:300 150 

Syllabus of the Regents' Examinations in U. S. History^ for each exam- 
ination. 84,99P 16:16 05 

TARRING (C. J.) Practical Elementary Turkish Grammar. 72 C 12:214. 2 00 

* t Tate (Thos.) The Philosophy of Education. 46 C 16:400 1 50 

Taylor (H. L.) Union School Record Cards, 5x8 inches. Per hundred.. 2 00 

* Teacher's Critic, containing in one volume Hughes's Mistakes in 

Teaching, and How to Secure Attention. 44 C 16:235 1 00 

* Teacher's Guide to Correct Speech, containing in one volume 

Iloose's Studies in Articulation and Bardeeu's Verbal Pitfalls. 45 C 
16:293 1 00 

* t Teacher's Mentor, containing in one volume Huntington's Uncon- 

scious Tuition, Buckhara's Handbook for Young Teachers, and 
Fitch's Art of Questioning and Art of Securing Attention. 43 C 16.'274 1 00 

* Teaching as a Business. See Bardeen. 42 16:186 1 CO 

Thimm (F.) Manual of Conversation, in Four Languages. 72 P 16:226. 60 

t The Literature of Germany. 72 12:264 1 00 
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Thomas (Flavel S.) University Degrees. 54 P 16:40 $ 15 

1 A Dictionary of University Degrees. C 16:109 — 1 00 

Thousand Questions in ^. >S. M^^orj^. 82 C 16:200 100 

T^onslit» from Earnest Women. P 16:36 15 

Thring (Edward). Addresses^ with Portrait. C 16:203 1 00 

Thurber (Sam'l). English Routine in Schools. P 16:23 15 

Tiedemann (D.) Record qf Infant Life. 51 P 16:46 15 

TiUlnsrhast ( Wm.) TJie Diadem of School Songs. 90 B s 4:160 50 

Turkish Self-Tausrht (See also Tabbing). C 72 12:144 1 25 

Twining (Thos) Technical Training. C 8:457 3 00 

UNDERWOOD (L. M.) Systematic Plant Record. " M 4:52 30 

Uniform Examination Paper, for Commissioners. 500 sheets 2 00 

Examination Questions. See Nkw Tobk. 

VAN WIE (C. B.) Outlines in U. S. History. 16:40 and map P 15 cts., C 80 

Development Helps. L 10:100 50 

Methods in Common Brancfies. 59 C 16:197 75 

t Vincent (John H.) A Study in Pedagogy. 012:73 75 

Vlacho8(A.) Method of Learning Modem Greek. 72 012:144, $1.25; Key. 25 

WEAVER (E. W.) Pictures in Language Work, 69 8:110 50 

Welch (Emma). Intermediate Arithmetic Problems. 62 016:172 50 

Key to above, 16:30 50 

WeUs (C. R.) Natural Movement Series of Writing Books. 94 Nos. 1, 2, 

per dozen 84 cts. Nos. 3-6, per dozen 96 

Manual of the Movement Method in Writing. 94 P 4:44. Illustrated, 25 

A Lesson on Arm Movement in Writing. P 8:32 25 

(W. H.) The Graded School. 92,49 12:200 100 

Wheatley (Wm. A.) German Declensions Made Easy. 72 P 16:28 15 

Wickersham (J. P.) Scfiool Discipline as a Factor in the Scliool-room. 

58L16:50 50 

Wilkin ( Eva). Map Drawing Book of the Continents. 79 B 4:48 75 

Map Drawing Book of the United States. 79 B 4:37 75 

Descriptive Geography taught by m^ans of Map Drawing. Teacher's 

Edition. 79 B 4:129, with 49 Maps 1 50 

•Williams (Geo. A.) Topics and References in American History. 84, 

82,96 16:181 1 00 

(Henry G.) Outlines of Psychology. 48 O 16:151 75 

(John). Tonical Lexicon. A Dictionary of Synonyms. 69 12:384. 1 25 

(S. G.) t History of Modem Education. 22, 101 16:481 1 50 

Wilson (J. D.) English Grammar Made Practical. 16:112 75 

How to study Nature in Elementary Schools. 49 16:70 50 

Elementary English. 69, 98L 16:67 35 

Wood (II. A.) Short Cuts in Arithmetic. 60 16:149 75 

Woman's Education. See pdge 29. 

YAWGER (Rose N.) How to Celebrate Arbor Day. P 16:14 15 

Tlie Indian and the Pioneer. 21 C «:335. . $3.00 ; or in Two Volumes, 3 50 

Yearly Class Register. 99 L 42 leaves, 8x10 1 50 

Young (W. T.) The Art of Putting Questions. 5(» 16:65. P. 15 cts., O.. 30 

Young Folks Favorite Authors, 52 Cards with Portraits. 72 35 

Z IMMERN ( A . ) t Methods of Education in the United States. 26 1 2:178 . 1 f 

Zinc-Engraved Portraits. 102. Per 100 \. <5<3S 
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